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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


LYTIE now found herself in the strange new world for 
which she had been longing. She dismissed Mr. 
Chute Woodfield’s warning with a kindly note, and 
flung herself straight into the Barrington-Wyldenberg 
trap. How should she, poor child, know that it was a trap? Mr. 
Woodfield’s advice might be very good, and it might not. Good or 
bad, she could not afford to take it. Her will was against it, her 
desires, her ambition, her hopes, her purse, all were against it. Her 
interview with Mr. Wyldenberg was charming. He had taken the 
Delphos Theatre for three years ; he was going to produce a lot of 
new pieces; he had now in rehearsal a comedy and a burlesque. 
Clytie’s appearance was everything he could desire; she should 
have a small part in each piece, and, to begin with, a salary of two 
pounds per week. His wife should help her, and he was very much 
indebted to Mr. Barrington for introducing her. He took her from 
his private room to the stage, introduced her to his wife, who appeared 
in the bills as Miss Delamayne, and played Apollo in the burlesque. 
This lady received her somewhat coldly, but Clytie began work at 
once, accepted her parts (which, by the way, had been thrown up 
that very morning by an experienced actress), and went home to St. 
Vou. XL, N.S. 1873. I 
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Mark’s Crescent a proud and happy girl—proud in her anticipation 
of success, happy because she could now write to her grandfather a 
preliminary letter, telling him that she would soon be able to give 
thim her address, where he would find her in receipt of an income of 
ther own earning, and an independent little woman of the world who 
while forgiving him all his unintentional unkindness, desired her- 
self to be forgiven. She felt that her foot was on the first round 
of the ladder, and nothing should prevent her from mounting. She 
worked without flagging, and had almost committed the words of 
‘her parts to memory on the day she received them. Her only diffi- 
‘culty at present was in the business of the piece and taking up her 
cues. All this she would speedily master. 

Phil Ransford called at St. Mark’s Crescent, and rejoiced with the 
Breezes over their fair lodger’s prospects, and made himself so agree- 
able to Mrs. Breeze that she quite seconded all his plans for the 
young girl’s advancement in life. 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Breeze, “that Mr. Ransford is a born 
gentleman, and there, if I might say so, over head and ears in love 
with you. Why, he as good as told me that he had popped the 
question to you, and you wouldn’t have him with all his money, and 
although he would have made no objection to the theatrical business, 
and, I’m sure, to have a husband in play-acting—well, there, it is 
almost a necessity.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Breeze, I told you that story long ago, and I said 
it was chiefly through Mr. Ransford that I left home.” 

“ Not the name—you did not say the name, my dear. And he was 
the gentleman! Well, I never! and such a fine young man ; and you 
flung his handsome present into the river, and your grandfather fished 
it out ; well, there, if you didn’t like him that was the proper spirit ; 
I should have done the same thing with Johnny Breeze, and pushed 
him in after for that matter; but Mr. Ransford, there, he loves you 
just as much as Johnny loved me, and it do seem a pity, as he says, 
that you can’t reciprekate his passion.” 

“T have no particular objection to Mr. Ransford,” said Clytie ; 
“and it is very good of him to offer to take me to the theatre, but I 
would much rather he did not come here.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Breeze; “why, Missie? I’m sure if you 
‘think it’s wrong I will tell him so at once ; but, there, he knows Mr. 
Wyldenberg, he says, and he can help you—Oh, I don’t know how 
much he can’t help you—and he is that kind it would seem like being 
ungrateful to fortune to refuse his attentions—and knowing your 
grandfather too.” 
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“T will do what you think is right,” said Clytie. “I dare say Mr. 
Phil Ransford can be useful to me.” 

“That he can,” said Mrs. Breeze. 

Mr. Ransford had praised Mrs. Breeze’s little parlour ; had tipped 
the children ; had talked freely of his mother and sisters ; had offered 
to take the whole family to the play in his brougham the first night 
of Clytie’s appearance; and had made himself so agreeable and 
fascinating that all Mrs. Breeze’s natural shrewdness and foresight 
were overcome. A young girl alone in London, too, he had said, 
had a claim upon any man’s consideration and sympathy ; but Miss 
Waller, whom he had known so long—a lady in manners and appear- 
ance, and without friends in town—he would consider himself a 
coward and a cad if he did not use all his influence for her; to say 
nothing of being pressed to do so by other and higher feelings than 
mere sympathy. 

Clytie did not take much persuading to allow Mr. Ransford to 
place a brougham at her service for the theatre. Mr. Barrington, who 
was standing at the stage door on the second morning of Clytie’s 
engagement, talking to the lessee about the remarkable beauty of that 
young lady, was not a little startled when he saw the carriage drive 
up. He bowed profoundly to the young lady, who gave him her 
hand with that frank innocence of manner which had impressed him 
so much at his first interview with her. 

“ By Gad,” he said to Wyldenberg, as the brougham drove off, to 
return again after rehearsal, “she’s clever. ‘Pon my soul, she’s 
clever. I could have sworn she was genuine ; would have laid my 
life against a strawberry that she was poor, and ambitious, and a 
stranger to London. I thought I was a match for the smartest girl 
in Europe. She’s done me! And, by heavens, what an innocent 
look she has! Women are born actors, Wyldenberg ; you ought to 
make a fortune out of this one.” 

“Don’t understand,” drawled Wyldenberg, a tall, lazy-looking, 
curly-headed, blonde young man, with fine blue eyes, and a moustache 
as long as the King of Italy’s. “For a man of the world and a 
dramatic agent you are a gusher.” 

“Thank heaven I am not a d/asé loll-about like you, Wyldenberg,” 
said Barrington ; “you look as if you had got up against your will, 
and wanted to lie down again; the famous old sluggard of the 
nursery books was a fool to you; how the deuce you contrive to 
discover capitalists, and when discovered to work them, is a mystery 
to me.” 

“ Indeed—ah,” said Wyldenberg, sitting down in the door-keeper’s 
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room, and telling the man to go out and fetch some brandy and soda; 
“ but what about this girl—how has she done you?” 

“‘Didn’t you see her brougham ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“T see lots of broughams.” 

“You're a knowing swell,” said Barrington; “never commit 
yourself,” 

“No; you do though.” 

“ My frank nature,” said Barrington ; “too honest ; let out every- 
thing ; always did.” 

“ Then let out this thing,” drawled Wyldenberg. 

“You think nothing of the brougham after what I have told you?” 

“No.” 

“What did you think of the driver ? It was not a hired brougham.” 

“ Oh, bother,” said Wyldenberg ; “ tell me or don’t. I’m tired ; was 
up till five this morning.” 

“Tt was Mr. Phil Ransford’s man who drove my innocent dove- 
like beauty here.” 

Wyldenberg whistled, and ran his fingers through his curls. 

“Thought that would wake you up,” said Barrington ; “he is one 
of your capitalists, if rumour can be credited.” 

‘Rumour can be something elsed if it likes,” said Wyldenberg. “ I 
owe him five hundred pounds, and he has threatened me with a writ. 
Barrington, shake hands.” 

Barrington smiled, pulled up his shirt collar, pulled down his wrist- 
bands, and shook hands with his friend, the handsome lessee of the 
Delphos Theatre. 

When villains shake hands let good people tremble. 

Clytie was even more successful at rehearsal than she had any right 
to expect. Miss Delamayne had not, however, treated her with 
marked courtesy, and the stage manager had brought tears into 
her eyes by the rough tone in which he had corrected one of her 
mistakes. A young lady who said she had been in the profession all 
her life told her when the rehearsal was over that she must not mind 
this sort of thing. The young lady laughed and winked in a very 
vulgar burlesque way when Clytie spoke of Miss Delamayne as the 
lessee’s wife. Lord Somebody and two other gentlemen had stood 
at the wings during rehearsal, and this made Clytie nervous at first, but 
the love of what she was doing carried her safely through the ordeal 
of such an audience. She did not like being spoken to, however, by 
these gentlemen without an introduction. Lord Somebody and Miss 
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Delamayne seemed to be on very intimate terms, and the two other 
gentlemen were very merry with the girls of the burlesque ballet. 
The young lady who had been in the profession all her life laughed at 
Clytie when she saw that she blushed at Lord Somebody’s familiar 
nod and smile. But the incident troubled Clytie not a little, and all 
the way home she sat wondering and musing over all she had seen 
and heard in the new world she had that morning discovered. 

At rehearsal the next day Mr. Wyldenberg invited several ladies of 
the theatre toa luncheon in his room. Clytie begged to be excused, 
but Mr. Wyldenberg insisted, and she felt bound to comply. It 
was a champagne luncheon from a famous Piccadilly house. The 
gentlemen who were at the theatre on the previous day were present, 
and Mr. Wyldenberg told Clytie that he expected an old friend of 
his, and her’s he was glad to hear. She was a little confused at this, 
and feared that some ambassador from her grandfather would pre- 
sently appear. When, therefore, Mr. Phil Ransford presented 
himself, Clytie felt greatly relieved, and Phil was agreeably surprised 
at the unmistakable smile of satisfaction that welcomed him in 
Clytie’s large eloquent eyes. He had misconstrued the cause ; 
but vanity is not confined to woman. It was a noisy luncheon. 
The ladies laughed loud and long at the smallest jokes, and 
they drank the champagne with an undisguised relish. Lord Some- 
body sang a funny song, and told Wyldenberg that his friend Lord 
St. Barnard was never tired of hearing him sing it. He regretted 
much that Lord St. Barnard was laid up with the gout, and Wylden- 
berg hoped Lord St. Barnard would soon be better. Miss Delamayne 
said Lord St. Barnard was the kindest old boy in the world, and the 
cleverest. Then she reminded one of her lady friends of a picnic 
Lord St. Barnard had once given in his grounds at Grassnook, on 
the Thames, the loveliest place in the world. Once or twice Clytie 
felt the blood rush into her face at the remarks, not of the men, but 
of the ladies ; but on these occasions Phil Ransford, who was by 
her side, contrived to turn her attention another way by some 
observation intended for her alone. By-and-by the conversation 
ceased to be general, each gentleman devoting himself to a lady, and 
each lady devoting herself to a gentleman. Cigars and coffee were 
introduced, atid everybody seemed to be thoroughly happy. 

“You don’t much care for this ?” said Phil aside to Clytie. 

“No,” said Clytie. 

“Can’t help it, you know, in the theatrical profession. This is 
what they call Bohemian life.” 

“ Yes,” said Clytie; “ but it will not be necessary for me to lunch 
here again ?” 
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“Well, no,” said Phil, “not unless you like ; but I dare say you 
will soon get used to it.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Clytie, trying hard to regard it as something 
belonging to the duties of her profession; “I was very glad when 
you came.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Phil, taking her hand, which she withdrew 
rapidly, and at the same time looking round the room to see if the 
action had been noticed. 

Miss Delamayne was sitting with her head reclining on Lord Some- 
body’s shoulder, her lifeless yellow hair straggling all over his shirt 
front. 

“Take me away,” said Clytie. 

“ Certainly,” said Phil, rising. 

“Don’t go, old boy,” said Lord Somebody. “ Miss Pitt, don’t 
take him away yet.” 

Clytie made no reply. Phil offered her his arm. She took it, and 
they left the room. Phil’s brougham was at the door. 

“ You look ill,” he said, as he handed her into the carriage; “a 
little drive will do you good. May I accompany you for ten 
minutes ?” 

“Yes,” said Clytie, “‘ pray do; I feel miserable and ill.” 

Giving some directions to his coachman, Phil took his seat beside 
Clytie, who sank back into a corner of the brougham. 

“T feel very ill, Mr. Ransford,” she said ; “it is the smoke, I sup- 
pose. I shall be better presently.” 

Phil took her hand and hoped she would; but she did not get 
better. He pulled the check string and told the coachman to drive 
home. Presently the carriage stopped in Piccadilly. 

“ Take me home,” said Clytie, faintly. 

** Will you not trust me?” said Phil, “These are my chambers. 
My man’s wife shall attend you. A little eau de Cologne and quiet 
will put you all right. No doubt it is that horrid smoke. Come, I 
will take care of you.” 

Clytie looked appealingly at him. 

‘** Trust me,” he said, earnestly. 

She suffered herself to be conducted into the house. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FATE, 


STANDING at the wing of the great world’s theatre Fate arranges 
some wonderfully dramatic combinations. 
Fate never tires. He is always at work. His plots are delicate 
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and subtle. The cruelties of his tableaux are veiled in the darkness. 
ot secrecy. 

Mirabeau scouted the irreligious mania of fanaticism, yet he found 
it “impossible not to believe that there are very estimable beings 
who, from a concurrence of disastrous circumstances accumulated on 
their heads, seem to be destined to a calamitous existence.” 

Poor Waller, the organist of St. Bride’s, was a good and estimable 
man. Indeed, his greatest sin—if sin it might be called—was that 
outburst of temper and its attendant jealous surveillance over his 
granddaughter which drove Clytie from home. And yet the musician 
had led a life of pain and misery and trouble. Blessed with an 
affectionate and loving nature, he had suffered a world of pain and 
heart-ache. Fate had struck him blow upon blow, wounding him 
each time where most he felt the smart. In his old age Fate still 
pursued him relentlessly, and as if glorying in the very refinement 
of his persecution put him down at Piccadilly Circus just as the door 
of Phil Ransford’s chambers closed upon his child. 

Fate stood at the wing of the world’s play, and with his iron hand 
upon the curtain might be credited with a grim smile at this dramatic 
situation. Old Waller would have given his very life to have seen 
his child again, for one reason above all others ; he had discovered 
that he had wronged her. At no time since her departure from 
Dunelm had she more needed his watchful care and protection than 
at that moment when he stood within a few yards of her at Piccadilly 
Circus. 

This cruel trick of cruel Fate was quite consistent with the dis- 
covery which Luke Waller had made after his child had fled. That 
letter which Phil Ransford had written to Clytie, and which Tom 
Mayfield had seen through the intervention of the organ-blower, 
Clytie had left it behind her. The wily servant found itin my young 
lady’s room. If she had discovered it soon enough for Tom May- 
field to have had an explanation some good might have been done ; 
but Fate had ordered differently. You remember when Tom 
Mayfield stood in the shadow of the old church watching the Her- 
mitage windows and Phil Ransford ; you remember what the signal 
of Clytie’s consent to elope was to be, a jar of flowers placed outside 
the front room window, at about ten o’clock, just before bedtime ; 
you remember that daring insidious letter written by Phil Ransford to 
the persecuted wilful belle of the cathedral city ; you pitied her at 
the time, you feared for her, you stood in imagination by the side of 
Tom Mayfield, you shared his rapture when the time came without 
the signal, your heart sank with his when a few minutes afterwards 
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the window was raised and a jar of flowers was placed outside. You 
remember his heartbroken cry “‘Oh, Clytie, Clytie, you have killed 
me,” and you know what has followed. 

Fate, if Destiny really may be personified, must have chuckled 
when Grandfather Waller read this letter. She had never given the 
hated signal. Clytie had no hand in it. The poor child, if her 
imagination had for a moment been fired by Phil Ransford’s letter, 
had scouted his proposition the next. The thought of it had 
made her so anxious and afraid that her grandfather insisted that she 
was ill and must goto bed early. When she had said “Good night” and 
left the room the old man had seized upon a vase of flowers as the 
cause of his child’s headache and evident indisposition ; so he raised 
the window and put it outside. And this was the signal so terrible 
to Tom Mayfield, so glorious for the moment in the eyes of Phil 
Ransford. This was the trifling incident upon which Fate hung the 
destinies of half a dozen lives. The discovery of the cruel mistake 
heaped coals of fire on Luke Waller’s head. His soul was filled with 
remorse. He wanted to fling himself at her feet and ask her forgive- 
ness. He longed to wipe out all the past and make her happy. To 
discover that she was really innocent tortured him even more than 
belief in her guilt had done. And now, perhaps, he had driven her 
to distraction? How long could a simple innocent child such as she 
live in the great world alone, without a protector, and save herself from 
the ten thousand villains who would beset her path? The thought 
maddened him. The train in which he followed her to York seemed 
only to crawl, though it was express. And he read her tender pitiful 
letter over and over again. It was a mercy that the tears came 
into his eyes at last and relieved him somewhat from the great weight 
that seemed to be crushing his heart. “Oh, my dear grandfather, 
I am not what you think me! Oh, my dear grandfather, you should 
not have said that! I kiss you while you sleep, my dear grandfather, 
and am gone.” He repeated the words though they were daggers, 
repeated them and sobbed and cried aloud “ My poor dear child, my 
poor persecuted darling, forgive me, forgive me !” 

Arrived in York, the poor old man had lost all trace of the fugitive. 
The railway officials did not think she had left York. An inspector 
remembered her well from the description. He felt sure that she 
remained in York. Luke Waller searched the city up and down, 
wandered about the old streets day and night. Once he had looked 
wistfully at the river, and had felt sick at the hideous thought that 
she might be lying pale and still in the shadow of the new moon 
that trembled on the eyening ripples. On the following day he had 
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crept into the cathedral and prayed with all his might, but Fate stood 
grim and unbending at his elbow. Then a railway porter believed 
that a young lady, just like her whom Mr. Waller described, went on 
to Scarborough. The old man hesitated whether to accept this 
uncertain clue or go on, as his judgment dictated, to London. 
Fate decided for him. He went to Scarborough. At this fashion- 
able watering-place he had come upon the track of two persons 
believed to be newly married who answered to the likenesses 
of his child and Tom Mayfield. He caught at any straw. This 
idea took him to Liverpool and Manchester ; and at last he deter- 
mined to seek the lost one in London. He had arrived in town two 
hours before Mr. Wyldenberg opened the first bottle of champagne 
at that luncheon in the Delphos Theatre, and when Phil Ransford’s 
brougham pulled up in Piccadilly the old man was on his way to his 
old rooms in Bedford Street. Fate had a mind to torture him a 
little with memor: 3 of the past. In his happiest days he had lived 
with his daughter, Clytie’s mother, in Bedford Street. Fate had put 
it into his head that some mysterious power of divination might lurk 
in the atmosphere she had once breathed. It would be a good point 
to start from. He would live there again if he could; he would 
make out a map of London from that centre, and search it house by 
house ; he would advertise in the papers, he would employ the 
police, he would spend his last shilling in the search, and commence 
and conclude all operations from this centre. 

Bedford Street would sympathise with him. The spirit of old 
times would look down upon him. Her influence would come to his 
aid. Fate would not be so cruel as to shut out his child from him 
any longer. He would call out her name in the streets. He would 
print it on the walls. All London should see and hear it. 

Poor old man, the stones over which he walked were thick with 
clues to his mystery, but he was never destined to find them. At 
Piccadilly Circus he might almost have heard his child’s voice, he 
was so near to her, but the cherished music was never again to break 
in upon him except in dreams of past days. In Bedford Street he 
was close to Barrington’s, where he could have obtained her address, 
and that very day she had written to him, and to-morrow the letter 
would be lying at Dunelm ; but Fate decreed that he should never 
receive the precious missive. Mr. Chute Woodfield stood upon the 
Garrick steps as the old man passed, and a Bedford Street printer 
was setting up his child’s name for a playbill ; yet his heart yearned 
in vain for a trace of his darling, for a sight of whom he would not 
have considered death too great a penalty. The last shadows 
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were gathering round the old man. The great scene-shifter had 
little more need of him. He had nearly played out his part, and 
there was no more dialogue set down for grandfather and child. He 
might wander a short time amidst the scenes of his early days, and 
dream himself back again into the old orchestra which death had 
long since cleared ; but he was surely slipping out into the everiast- 
ing shadows, and she, the wilful, persecuted child of the old cathedral 
city, she had kissed him her last—for he and her the great parting 
was over. “I kiss you while you sleep, my dear grandfather, and 
am gone.” 
CHAPTER XxX. 


AT GRASSNOOK, 


Arter passing Cookham Ferry, on the Thames, the river spreads 
itself into three branches, the principal of which, as the fine old 
guide-book in the Grassnook Library tells us, forms a sudden and 
bold sweep to the left, flowing rapidly by Hedsor Wharf ; the middle 
stream pursuing a direct course, rendered more commodious for 
navigation by the checking of the current in the floodgates. These 
two branches assist in forming the largest island on the river, and on 
this island the late ‘Sir George Young erected a pleasant villa, called 
Formosa Place. The remaining branch directs its course to the 
right by the well-known Venables Paper Mills. The scenery now 
becomes extremely beautiful ; the Hedsor heights rising from their 
chalky beds with the hanging woods above, connected with the 
bolder and more richly variegated foliage of Cliefden. Hedsor 
church occupies a highly picturesque situation, embosomed in trees, 
and placed on a commanding eminence overlooking one of the most 
picturesque parts of Bucks and Berks. 

In the midst of this lovely scenery reposed Grassnook, a low 
straggling house, planted in the midst of lawns and gardens, and 
surrounded by trees and old park railings. The windows looked out 
through the trees upon the river which flowed gently on its way 
between Hedsor heights and Grassnook flats. The tow path 
on the Thames was blocked at Grassnook by Lord St. Barnard’s 
grounds, and thus brought into existence the ferry close by. Hedsor 
looked down from its woody heights upon Grassnook ; Grassnook 
looked up at Hedsor ; looked up from a level luxuriant plain green 
as emerald ; looked up across the deep unruffled waters of the Thames 
that seem to lie quietly thereabouts to make a mirror for the Hedsor 
and Cliefden woods, and the pretty rustic lodges and boat houses on 
the green banks. 
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“There is hardly a more lovely spot than this in the world,” said 
the Dean of Dunelm, sipping some very old Madeira near the open 
window of the Grassnook dining-room, into which room was creeping 
the combined perfumes of hay, honeysuckle, roses, and seringa. 

“Dunelm, Mr. Dean, with the cathedral and castle seen from 
Prebend’s Bridge, is finer,” said Lord St. Barnard, sitting with his 
right leg bandaged and on a cushioned foot-rest newly invented for 
the rich gouty subjects of the Queen. 

“Finer, perhaps,” said the Dean in a rich unctuous voice, “ but 
without the softness, the cultivation, the luxurious depth of colour of 
Grassnook and Cliefden.” 

“‘ Yes, we are more civilised in our scenery than you are in the 
north ; our trees are better behaved, our grass is a better colour, our 
river is bluer, our winds are more gentle,” said his lordship, “ but our 
gout is more severe.” 

The Dean, a tall, well-built, handsome old man, with a warm 
genial face, white hair, and grey sparkling eyes, turned round and 
smiled at his friend. 

“Yes, you are going to say that I should have listened to the voice 
of the preacher, or followed the example of the famous clerical 
athlete at Oxford.” 

“No, I would be sorry to give you the additional pain of such 
reflections,” said the Dean. 

“Don’t spare me,” said Lord St. Barnard. “I have not done 
much with my talents, I fear ; not even hidden them under a bushel. 
I hope my successor will do better, though I can say this, the silver 
pieces have not diminished; indeed, I rather expect my property 
has doubled in value during the last thirty years.” 

“You always did give very realistic and literal readings of scrip- 
ture,” said the Dean, smiling. 

“Halt!” exclaimed his lordship. ‘I see we are drifting into 
theology again. I'll none of it. If I have not done all that 
becomes a man, not to say a peer of the realm, have I not suffered ? 
Wifeless, childless, gout and potass water—good heavens above, you 
don’t think there is anything more for me in the future by way of 
expiation ?” 

“Ts that the question you select for preventing a theological dis- 
cussion ?” asked the Dean quietly. ‘“ My dear St. Barnard, you strike 
there at the root of all theology; but we will talk of other things ; 
take me into your world. I am your guest, and you know my old way 
of adapting myself to circumstances.” 

“You are a dear old boy,” said his lordship, “ as you always were ; 
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the same at Eton, the same at Oxford, the same as a curate, the 
same as a dean, and I cannot tell you how much I esteem your kind- 
mess in coming down here in the midst of the season to see an old 
stranded friend. How long are you staying in town?” 

“Two weeks,” said the Dean. 

“‘ And then you return to Dunelm ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then let us talk of the old city ; you should have a great deal of 
news forme. How is my /rofégé, old Waller, and his pretty grand- 
child ?” 

“ Ah, there I fear my news will cause you pain, my dear friend, 
since your interest in their welfare is so great.” 

“The old man is not dead ?” asked my lord, earnestly. 

“No, but he has suddenly left Dunelm; the story is somewhat 
mysterious.” 

“Indeed,” said Lord St. Barnard, looking anxiously into his 
friend’s face. 

“ The girl, whose beauty was becoming a proverb, it appears ran 
away from home; it is believed that she eloped with one of cur 
students, a very promising young man, Mr. Tom Mayfield.” 

Lord St. Barnard sighed and leaned back in his chair, as if he 
resigned himself to the realisation of a foreboded calamity. 

“Your interest in the young lady seems more than an ordinary 
interest, and I sympathise with you in the ill return which you 
have received for your generosity.” 

“Go on, my friend; don’t mind me; I am used to this sort of 
thing ; I expected it, though my hopes went strongly in the other 
direction ; nature is above art, stronger than education ; it always has 
its way. Poor child, what could be expected of her?” 

“ The old man followed the fugitives, the Hermitage is closed, and 
no one knows anything about the movements of Waller, Mayfield, or 
the child.” 

“ When did this occur?” 

“‘ Only two or three weeks ago.” 

“IT might have hoped to hear from you, under the circumstances,” 
said his lordship, gravely. 

“« My dear Barnard,” said the Dean, “I heard you were ill; the 
papers have been full of paragraphs about your health.” 

“ Damn the papers!” exclaimed his lordship, “and the gout!” 
adding as quickly an apology for swearing. “ Pray forgive me; I 
owe you and offer you my sincere apologies.” 

“TI hoped to be in town this week, and I thought it best to 
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communicate my bad news in person; further, I wished to satisfy 
myself by the fullest inquiry.” 

“ Certainly, and you were right.” 

“Tt turns out that there is some doubt whether Miss Waller really 
did elope with Mayfield. The student’s landlady says the suspicion 
is wrong altogether; he was deeply in love with her; but if she 
favoured the advances of any gentleman, Mr. Philip Ransford was 
the fortunate man.” 

“Ah! Ransford, eh? A scoundrel, Mr. Dean, a scoundrel, 
capable of any iniquity.” 

“‘ His reputation in Dunelm is not the most desirable ; but I have 
to speak of the Ransfords presently.” 

“Did she receive the visits of this Ransford ?” 

“1 believe so, and much to the annoyance of her grandfather, 
who rather favoured the suit of Mr. Mayfield, a well conducted and 
exceedingly clever young man—deeply in love with her too, so says 
his landlady. He had a bust in his room, a bust of Clytie, which he 
used to talk to, and he called Miss Waller Clytie, so his landlady 
says ; and one night, that before she disappeared, he came home 
and broke the bust all to pieces, and the next morning he was 
gone.” 

“ A romance, and a sad one, I fear ; Ransford is the villain. The 
student would have married her, and ere this would have been at her 
grandfather’s feet. Poor child! What was your Divine Master 
doing when He permitted this to happen ?” 

“No profanity, Barnard,” said the Dean, solemnly; “‘we are men of 
the world ; I am an ordained priest; in either capacity we are but 
poor creatures, and may not question the decrees of the Almighty.” 

“Well, well, if He loveth whom He chasteneth, then indeed He 
loveth me,” said my lord with a spice of bitterness in the expression 
of a deep and earnest feeling. 

“You never told me why you had so deep an interest in the 
Wallers, and I do not understand why you are so much moved ; you 
have told me before now that I am the only friend who enjoys your 
entire confidence.” 

“Tt is true, my oldest and best of friends; I am a very lonely 
man; I have lived out of all liking or disliking, but I .had a half- 
matured plan with regard to that girl, had she lived on, and stood 
the test of twenty summers.” 

““T do not ask for your secret, but I have always felt that you had 
one beneath the Hermitage roof, and I should not have been 
surprised to find that Mr. Waller had been here.” 
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“That is a matter of astonishment also to me,” said his lordship. 
“There may be hope in this ; the trouble is not so great as we 

The Dean sipped his Madeira, and wondered what was coming 
next. 

“You knew the story of my boy, my poor Frank, who lies yonder 
in the old vault, where all my hopes and ambition were buried 
with him?” 

“ Too well, my dear friend, too well.” 

“Mary Waller, the Clytie of your Dunelm student, is my boy’s 
child.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the Dean, rising to his feet ; “my poor 
dear friend ; the Lord in His wisdom has indeed afflicted thee !” 

“ Aye, more than you can ever know,” said my lord ; “but I have 
deserved it, I have deserved it.” 

The Dean got up and pressed his friend’s hand. 

“‘ Nay, do not let it trouble you so much,” said Lord St. Barnard ; 
“I have nursed the secret so long that I am accustomed to it; time 
wears down the angles of the sharpest sorrow ; try and consider that 
you have known this for years, and let us go on to other subjects. 
What about these Ransfords? I hate them—vulgar upstarts. And 
this son, with whose presence they polluted Maudlin College, what 
of him?” 

“It is thought in Dunelm that the Ransfords are in monetary 
trouble ; the Northern Bank, in which the old man had a large 
interest, stopped payment, as you know, last year, and the liability of 
the shareholders is being realised ; it was rumoured in the city that 
you were about to foreclose the mortgage which it was known you 
retained upon the Ransford property, when Ransford bought the 
Dunelm estate and mills.” 

“ Indeed,” said his lordship with a frown ; “it was rumoured, was 

t? You think men are punished in this world as well as in the next ? 
It is right that it should be so, is it not?” 

“* Whatever is is right,’ is the expression of true faith and proper 
resignation.” 

“ An arrogant lot this Ransford canaille. I have heard it said in 
Dunelm, vulgarly proud, not good to the poor, money trying to over- 
ride blood, the loom setting itself up for equality with the sword, the 
mechanic standing uncovered in the presence of the descendant of 
princes.” 

“They are not beloved by the people of Dunelm,” said the Dean. 

“It would be a great satisfaction to me if I were made the 
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instrument of their present punishment. Will you do me the favour 
to touch the bell ?” 

With a sympathetic smile the Dean complied. A servant entered 
upon the instant. 

“ Will you excuse me a moment ?” said my lord to the Dean. 

Then addressing the servant his lordship said, “ Ask Mr. Belmont 
to write by the next post, and make an appointment for Selkirk and 
Brown, the lawyers, to come to Grassnook to-morrow at two o’clock.” 

The servant bowed. 

“There are letters ; will your lordship have them now ?” 

“* Take them into the library.” 

“‘ And now, Mr. Dean, let us discuss this painful business ; you insist 
upon returning to London to-night, and your train leaves Cookham at 
ten o’clock ; the carriage will be at the door in an hour.” 

“I will come down again to-morrow,” said the Dean. 

“ The season will be at an end earlier than usual, they tell me.” 

‘So I understand ; Parliament will rise before the end of July.” 

“ And the general election ?” 

‘* Will take place after the harvest,” said the Dean. 

“What about Dunelm ; will the cathedral city do its duty?” 

“T think so. A new and daring section of the constituency have 
had the audacity to mention the name of Mr. Philip Ransford as a 
probable candidate.” 

His lordship made a contemptuous gesture. ‘‘The new franchise 
has turned England topsy-turvy; but there will be no Ransford in the 
House of Commons as long as I live.” 

“There will be a severe contest in both divisions of the county, 
and an association is being formed with hostile intentions against the 
Church. I fear our successors, Barnard, will have some trouble.” 

“A policy of expediency and conciliation on the part of the Tories 
has brought about far more dangerous changes than all the legislation 
of the Whigs.” 

“‘ There are no Whigs nor Tories now,” said the Dean. “ Radical 
and Conservative are not only new names, but they represent alto- 
gether a new order of things. The next Dean of Dunelm may live 
to see Fox, the Methodist, preaching in the cathedral.” 

“ And Smith, the brewer, lording it over Grassnook,” said my lord ; 
“why, for that matter, have I not myself let the Bankside estate to a 
retired coal dealer? It is true I resisted; but my agent’s financial 
arguments and the coal dealer’s quiet English merchant-like manner, 
and his wife’s presentation at Court, and a hundred other things 
wiped out the plebeian taint, and he is quite a little prince at 
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Bankside. Weareall as bad as each other, Dean, all alike ; Mammon 
has his hand upon us, Blood has gone out of fashion, and Money has 
come in. It is a blessing we are old men, you and I; the change 
cannot trouble us much longer.” 

Thus the conversation flowed on until his lordship’s carriage came 
swinging round the wooded drive at the side entrance to Grassnook ; 
and then these two old friends, Dean and Lord, who had been boys 
at school and students at college together, parted ; and while the 
Churchman was rolling by train to Paddington the Layman was being 
wheeled into the quiet lamp-lighted library of Grassnook, where the 
Barnards had written their letters long before the coaching days, let 
alone the age of Macadam and Stephenson. 

Lord St. Barnard opened his letters. One of them was from 
Wyldenberg, venturing to hope that his lordship had recovered from 
his illness, and trusting that his lordship would be enabled to honour 
the Delphos Theatre with his presence before the season closed. 
Mr. Wyldenberg begged to enclose his lordship a photograph of a 
débutante, of whom great things were expected. His lordship was in 
no humour for Mr. Wyldenberg’s letters. He had nearly laid portrait 
and letter aside with a mere cursory glance, but that same grim Fate 
who was marshalling old Waller the way he should go was at his 
lordship’s elbow to hold up the picture. 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed my lord, holding the portrait close 
in to the lamplight. “ Miss Julia Pitt! Her face! Her name! God’s 
judgments are indeed terrible. This is Mary Waller, Clytie, my boy’s 
child, my granddaughter ; in the hands of Wyldenberg! Curse this 
gout! Frank, I wish I had died with you, for I’m the most miserable 
fellow living.” 

His lordship leaned back in his chair with the portrait in his hand, 
and stared vacantly at the ceiling. Presently he began to talk to 
himself somewhat incoherently. 

“ It was indeed a lovely face! No wonder she won you body and 
soul, Frank. It astonished the Dean to know that this child was 
yours, though he must have guessed it, I fancy, some time or another. 
But there is that other secret which must die with me. If she had 
lived to be twenty without showing the taint of the Pitts, I think I 
should have declared that marriage and acknowledged her. But 
something is due to the Barnards—to those grand men and women 
who have handed down the name untainted in alliance with the 
noblest names of English history. I have done nothing for the 
family. I will solace my conscience with this sacrifice. The records 
shall not tell the story of Frank’s wild elopement and final marriage 
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to an actress, and his father’s unnecessary acknowledgment of the 
vagabond offspring of a half legal ceremony in Boulogne. No, St. 
Barnard, you shall rescue her, if possible, and save her from herself, 
if Fate permits. But Bankside and Weardale and Grassnook shall 
go intact to my nephew and his children. If Ransford does not 
marry her, and of course he will not, Miss Julia Pitt shall have the 
proceeds of the Dunelm property. It will be a sweet bit of retaliation 
to give her that cub’s patrimony—to settle it upon her so that she 
cannot deal with the principal.” 

His lordship seemed somewhat reconciled to his own misfortunes 
while contemplating those which were coming upon the Ransfords. 
He rubbed his thin delicate hands together for a moment, and his 
grey eyes sparkled. He had been a handsome man in his time, but 
now his face wore a fixed and fagged expression. When his valet 
came to administer a special medicine, to be taken at bed time, he 
said :— 

“You wrote to the lawyers ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Telegraph to them in the morning, and tell them to bring down 
White, the detective.” 


(70 be continued.) 
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OuR CLIMBING CLUB. 


UR town is a remarkable one. Among its other 
curiosities it is notorious (I would prefer the word 
“celebrated ”) for the possession of a Climbing Club. 
The members do not undertake to scale Alps, for the 
simple reason that there are no Alps in the neighbourhood to scale. 
The nearest approach to a mountain within twenty miles of the place 
is a hill of such modest elevation that the boiling point at its summit 
is not found to differ by the third part of a degree from the boiling 
point at its base. Having, therefore, no peaks and passes upon 
which to practice, and the members being mostly individuals who 
would prefer breaking their bones in their own country to being 
brought home upon a shutter from Switzerland, our society was incor- 
porated for the express purpose of ascending steeples, spires, turrets, 
chimneys, upcast-shafts, obelisks, monuments, ruined piles, and other 
dangerous erections. A crumbling tower without a vestige of stair- 
case, the stones threatening to crush the adventurer at every step, 
and the whole fabric nodding as if in resentment at the intrusion, is 
a favourite pidce de résistance with the body, but our most desperate 
experiments have been made upon tall chimneys and tapering 
spires. 

We meet at’ regular intervals to listen to memoirs from the 
members who have made private ascents, and also to arrange for 
what are called field-days, when we assemble for the purpose of 
achieving some great exploit in common. It is our practice, on 
hearing of any suitable object, to send out the secretary "and an 
official, who is called a surveyor, and if they report favourably—in 
other words, if they announce that the project is difficult and reason- 
ably dangerous—a day is appointed, certain performers are selected 
(unless the task admits of the united force of the club), and then the 
necessary steps are taken to give the expedition all the gaiety of a 
pic-nic as well as all the dignity of a serious enterprise. 

Speaking without undue partiality, I should think it must be a 
very piquant spectacle to see us operating upon a crumbling ‘castle 
or a ruined old abbey. On arriving at the spot we invest it formally 
as if we were about to subject it to a regular siege. The building is 
forthwith divided into imaginary sections, men are told off for the 
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assault, the choice of danger-posts is determined by lot, if it cannot 
be settled by agreement (our leading climbers are extremely tenacious 
of their rights in this particular) ; and, after a reasonable time has 
been allowed for the study of their several parts, a signal is given, 
which is the winding of a silver horn by the president, and the 
stormers rush to their work, just as the troops did to theirs at 
Badajoz or at Sebastopol. A very curious sight it must be to 
witness a number of dark forms wriggling up the walls in all stages 
of progress, and looking like big caterpillars, or like the travelling 
crabs which crawl over houses rather than diverge an inch from their 
path. Nor could a right-minded spectator contemplate without 
emotion the various results of the operation, for ought he not to 
share in the triumph of those who are speedily discovered bestriding 
the pinnacle at which they aimed, and yet, on the other hand, 
sympathise deeply with the disappointment of those who, after a 
dozen gallant struggles, find their part of the escalade utterly imprac- 
ticable ? 

We do not, of course, decline to experiment on cliffs, and there is 
a gorge of some extent made by the River Weir in our neighbour- 
hood, every steep escarpment of which has been crawled over by 
some member of our club. Nor do we disdain to practise upon 
quarries. Indeed we have rented an old one at no great distance, 
which is used as an exercising ground for our junior associates, and 
here the more experienced members keep their hands in by “ taking 
a climb,” just as swimmers take a swim. When we visit the quarry 
with a number of undergraduates—I mean undergraduates in the art 
—the cliffs are distributed among them according to their capacities, 
each individual being carefully instructed as to the points he must 
make in his ascent. “ You see that tuft? Steer for it direct. Half 
a dozen yards above there is a piece of projecting rock: you must 
turn its flank. Beyond it again there is a bit of perfectly smooth 
whinstone : you can make nothing of that ; you must coast it to the 
right ; then use your axe in cutting steps in that bed of clay. You 
observe the exposed roots of a tree trailing down the bank? Your 
policy must be to make for those, and then hoist yourself up by their 
means to the summit.” And so forth. 

Occasionally, too, but more by way of affording elementary 
instruction to our younger associates, we operate upon trees. Our 
inspector is sent out to fix upon a wood and report as to its capa- 
bilities. The tallest and most difficult growths are assigned to the 
more advanced members of the club. We give ten minutes to 


each individual, in order that he may familiarise himself with the 
K2 
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peculiarities of his vegetable, and map out his route to the apex. Then, 
at the usual signal, the climbers spring to the assault. A cracking of 
twigs and a clashing of branches is soon heard. The adventurers 
are speedily lost to view, until at length they force their way through 
the foliage and emerge at the top. On arriving there it is their duty 
to signify the event by waving a handkerchief or uttering a loud 
shout, and each person is expected to bring down the highest twig 
or branch he can reach, this being considered equivalent in some 
measure to carrying off the brush at a hunt. We have members who 
can run up an oak like a squirrel, and some who can swarm to the 
summit of an elm as easily as a monkey born to the trade. Our 
Chubb would scramble to the top of an Australian Eucalyptus, five 
hundred feet high by seventy broad, almost as soon as a street urchin 
could wriggle up a lamp post. 

As intimated, however, our greatest and most legitimate exploits 
consist in the ascent of spires, windmills, lofty chimneys, and other 
artificial structures. Leaving natural objects in a great measure to 
Alpine clubsmen and Cockney mountaineers, we devote ourselves to 
the infinitely more dangerous, because more perpendicular, task of 
climbing edifices, where there is scarcely a projecting knob upon which 
we can lay hands or rest a foot. How such ascents are accomplished 
I will proceed to explain, selecting as an illustration our operations 
upon an old upcast shaft fn the neighbourhood of Dunholme. The 
surveyor having reported that there was a fine specimen not far from 
Winkle Abbey—a place famous for pic-nics—it was unanimously 
resolved that this should be made the subject of our next field day. 
Accordingly on a fine summer’s morning the club marched out in 
considerable force, admirably victualled for the occasion, and with 
the usual accompaniment of camp followers. On arriving at the 
spot four of our number were detailed for duty. But how, in the 
name of wonder, could four men clamber up a conical building with 
a surface as smooth as that of Eddystone Lighthouse? The question 
may well be asked. I am proud to give the reply. Each of the 
stormers—I repeat because I admire the expression—carried a pouch 
containing a number of staples or peculiarly shaped nails, which he 
drove one by one into any crevice in the stone, or into the mortar 
between the layers of masonry. For this purpose he was provided 
with a hammer, and also with chisels where refractory work had to 
be done. To each of these staples was fastened a kind of stirrup, 
into which a foot or a hand might be easily inserted. The mode of 
ascent will therefore be readily conjectured. Standing upon the 
ground, the operator first drove into the wall two of these holdfasts 
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at a height of about ten or twelve inches, and at nearly the same 
distance from each other. He then hammered in two more at a 
convenient elevation above, and having done this as far as he could 
reach, he placed a foot in each of the lower stirrups, and holding by one 
of the upper articles, the process was repeated continually until he 
attained the summit. Very carefully the work must be done, for 
woe be to the adventurer if the staples should be imperfectly 
fixed. Very cautiously must he transfer himself from stirrup to 
stirrup, for a slip might lead to the dislocation of every bone in his 
body. Meanwhile fresh three men were operating upon other por- 
tions of the shaft, and slowly but steadily advancing towards the top. 
Unquestionably it was a thrilling performance. As they receded from 
earth, and each step grew more hazardous (falling bodies, it will be 
remembered, tumble through about sixteen feet of space in the first 
second of time), the other members of the club cheered them 
loudly ; for in that spirit of emulation which always distinguishes 
Britons (who, if they were going to shoot over a precipice in com- 
pany, would probably try which of them could do it the fastest) our 
climbers invariably make a race of it to the top. 

It will at once be understood that this mode of ascent is prac- 
ticable only when the masonry is of such a character as to admit of 
the ready insertion of the staples. We could not, of course, mount 
a monolith pillar on this principle, except at a great expenditure of 
time, and with an enormous amount of chiselling (how Simeon 
Stylites clambered up his column I do not exactly comprehend). But 
we have “done” factory chimneys of incredible height, though these 
exploits are of so dangerous a nature that we do not allow any 
member of the club to peril his life except by special permission 
under the hand of the president, and certified by the secretary, after 
a resolution to that effect has been passed by at least three-fourths of 
the members. 

But the best proof that our proceedings are fraught with danger is 
to be found in the fact that the club has a class of subscribers who 
are known as Past or Supernumerary Associates. They are in truth 
disabled members—persons who have broken a limb, or put out a 
shoulder, or effected a rupture in their interiors, or done themselves 
some other important injury, and have therefore been compelled to 
retire, either wholly or temporarily, from active service. These indi- 
viduals, in so far as they are not absolutely crippled, attend the meet- 
ings and go out on field days, when they assist by their advice, or in 
superintending operations, or in managing the commissariat depart- 
ment. They are held in honour according to the amount of damage 
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they have incurred and the desperate nature of the enterprises they 
undertook. We have a member who broke his collar bone once, put 
out his hip joint twice, sustained a compound fracture of the left arm, 
lost at least a dozen teeth at various times, sprained his wrist so 
effectually that he cannot write his name, and on one occasion slipped 
down from such a height that he scraped off all the skin on his right 
cheek, including a bit of his nose, and came to the ground with half 
his body perfectly flayed. Hence our ranks are divided into the 
A.B.s and D.B.s—that is to say, the Able-bodied and the Disabled- 
bodied, 

Sometimes, too, we have to incur dangers from the prejudices of 
proprietors who object to our performances. More than once the 
owner of a windmill or a tower has been infuriated on finding his 
grounds invaded, and his buildings scored with parallel lines of 
staples. On one occasion when we were engaged in executing an ex- 
tremely delicate operation upon a ruin which was regarded as a very 
refractory object, and one of our men was clinging to the masonry at 
a considerable height, amidst the breathless silence of the spectators, 
a number of persons came up at a canter, dragging with them a 
machine as if it were a piece of artillery. The crowd opened, the men 
unlimbered (so to speak), and instantly a stream of water was directed 
upon the climber, who was cruelly pinned to the wall, and drenched 
more thoroughly than he had ever been since he was born. The 
bystanders shrieked with fun, and as the assailants had planted the 

- engine near a rivulet, which they seemed determined to pump dry, 
it became necessary to execute a charge upon them with the com- 
bined force of the club before we could rescue our unfortunate 
comrade. : 

On another occasion, when one of our veterans who is known as 
Excelsior Smith was making the ascent (strictly private as he thought) 
of a dilapidated windmill, and had reached about midway—a stiffish 
piece of business it was too—the occupant of the farm came up ina 
towering rage, knocked out all the lower staples, procured a pole, 
and struck out the higher as far as he could reach, and thus left our 
unfortunate friend perfectly insulated in the air. After hanging in 
that predicament for a full hour, the exasperated brute at the foot of 
the building condescended to allow a ladder to be brought in order 
that Excelsior might descend ; but no sooner had the latter arrived 
at the ground than he was taken into custody for trespass, and when 
he remonstrated with his captor he was further charged with an 
assault. To the eternal disgrace of British justice, I should state that 
on being carried before the magistrates, our distinguished clubsman was 
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fined forty shillings and costs, with the option of going to prison for 
a couple of calendar months if he preferred. And I should also 
observe (and I do so with*unspeakable disgust) that the Bench 
strongly recommended him to select the latter course, because he 
could then pursue his studies by climbing the public treadmill instead 
of a private windmill. 

As a further illustration‘of the difficulties in which a climber may 
sometimes be placed, let me give a_few extracts from a paper which 
was recently read at a meeting by one of our best men, Septimus 
Bobus. “In August last,” says this eminent hand, “I resolved to 
make a private ascent of the?spire of St. {Mary the Milkmaid. It is 
a spire of graceful taper, and of considerable elevation, springing from 
a tower, up which I stole without/attracting any attention. I had, 
indeed, passed the night in the church, in order to be ready for an 
early assault, as I knew that I should*not be allowed to deface the 
beautiful masonry by knocking in the staples if it could be prevented. 
I hoped to complete the enterprise} before the churchwardens were 
well out of their beds, fearing that if I did not I should have those 
officials, with the sexton and' probably ‘a curate or two, at my heels. 
The sun had scarcely risen when I stood upon the leads of the tower, 
and planted my first nail in the spire.” Here the narrator described 
the various steps of his progress, and explained sundry little mishaps 
which occurred. “At last,” continued he, “I reached the summit, 
or as near to it as I could prudently venture. The spire had become 
so slender that my weight might have been too much for the delicate 
masonry, and I was compelled to clasp it with my arms, as if 
administering a fond embrace. @In this position, of course, it became 
my duty to realise and enjoy the prospect. Every one knows the 
reason why people clamber up*mountains and steeples. It appears 
that the picturesque is to be found at a considerable height in the 
atmosphere, just as happiness is to be discovered (so people think) 
at giddy elevations, and on the pinnacles of power. I therefore lifted 
my head as cautiously as I could, or to speak more correctly, I 
allowed my cheek to rest upon the cold stone, and screwed my eyes 
round to take in as much of the landscape as was accessible to view. 
Roofs of all kinds, and in every style of disrepair—tiles wanting here, 
and slates slipping off there—chimneys ranging from clumsy stacks to 
slenderly twisted tubes—pots and ventilators at all angles of inclina- 
tion consistent with bare duty—these formed the principal objects in 
the panorama which lay outstretched at my feet. Not that I could 
see much of it, for the smoke which streamed from those chimneys 
was driven full in my face. I candidly admit that I could not extract 
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any considerable amount of pleasure from the spectacle. I am not 
aware that the scenery of house tops is considered peculiarly sublime. 
Roofs are undoubtedly a study—interesting to the philosopher and 
mason ; but I am not acquainted with any painter who has made 
a forest of chimney pots, pouring out their separate torrents of 
smoke, the subject of any eminent picture. The country all around 
was, I believe, extremely beautiful, but I could not see much of it, 
and what I could see was not particularly enjoyable, considering my 
exhausted condition, and the painful attitude I was compelled to 
maintain. In this respect, however, I presume I was in no worse 
plight than most mountaineers who reach the summit to find their 
strength gone, and their prospect drowned in mist. 

“ But in this position I did not forget that I had one little ceremony 
to perform. When people have clambered to the top of a peak, after 
encountering a host of difficulties, their first business, of course, is to 
take some refreshment. Unless they do that they have done nothing ; 
if they do that many think they need do nothing else. They always 
crown the exploit by opening a bottle of champagne or some other 
inspiring fluid (according to taste), and drinking to the health of the 
mountain, It was my duty, therefore, to take some refreshment. I 
owed it to my situation to draw out my flask, open a paper of sand- 
wiches, and to lunch. How I accomplished this, compelled as I 
was to clasp the slender spire with one arm, is a point which the 
reader’s ingenuity or imagination must help him to explain ; but in 
endeavouring to pour the wine into my throat (I think it was 
brandy, however), the fluid took the wrong channel, owing to the 
constrained position of my head, and brought on a spasm by which I 
was almost choked. Coughing, and spluttering, and quivering, | 
continued for several minutes, expecting that I should lose my hold, 
and shortly afford a little practice for the coroner. In my contortions 
one of the staples beneath my feet partially yielded, and I felt that if 
I laid too much pressure upon it (and my weight is far from trivial) it 
would give way. I found myself in an awful predicament. A cold 
perspiration broke out from every pore. 

** Glancing down at the Market Place I observed that it was filling 
with people. Some were pointing, all were gazing at the dark object 
which was clinging like a spider to the spire. Out of the buzzing and 
hubbub came forth some articulate sounds. ‘Bless us,’ cried one, 
‘it’s a man!’ ‘A man,’ replied another; ‘he must be a super- 
human fool!’ ‘It’s an escaped lunatic!’ exclaimed a third. ‘A 
clear case of suicide,’ added a fourth. ‘We shall all be wanted at 
the inquest ; the whole parish will give evidence.’ I think this idea 
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pleased the multitude, for when some one suggested that measures 
should be taken for my relief, there was an amendment proposed and 
very extensively supported, that ‘the idiot should be let alone.” 
Meanwhile a couple of reporters were at work with their note books, 
taking minutes of the adventure with a view to a most thrilling 
narrative in their next impression. One artist was busily employed in 
sketching me for the J//ustrated London News, and another of 
humbler pencil was doing me in a fearfully exaggerated style for the 
Illustrated Police News. Indeed the latter gentleman embellished his 
drawing by placing a couple of policemen on the spire, and represent- 
ing them as scrambling up the masonry in perpendicular pursuit. In 
a short time the churchwardens, accompanied by a detachment of the 
constabulary, mounted to the top of the tower, and shouted to me 
furiously to descend. They told me to consider myself in custody, 
although practically I was as inaccessible to them as if I had been on 
the summit of the Peter Botte Mountain. But I confess that when I 
heard I was already apprehended I felt greatly relieved, for just at 
that moment I should have been glad to exchange my position for a 
prison cell or even for the prison crank. The caption, however 
nominal it might appear at that altitude, seemed in some way or 
other to guarantee my safe return to earth, and it occurred to me that 
if after receiving this summons I remained any longer in my critical 
situation, I should be guilty of contempt of court. 

“Not being a lawyer I am unable to say to what height the juris- 
diction of a British tribunal extends above the soil: whether process 
can be served upon you in the atmosphere, or whether it would be 
right for a bailiff to board a man for the purpose in a balloon. But, 
leaving this point to the jurists, I held it my duty to descend for the 
purpose of putting in a legal appearance. How I got down alive, 
and without even a broken bone, I shall not attempt to explain, 
but the instant my body came within the reach of the officials I was 
seized by one asa sacrilegious trespasser, was collared by another as a 
dangerous lunatic, and was put under arrest by a third as an intend- 
ing suicide. My sanity was eventually established (though with some 
difficulty), but ever since the exploit I have been known as the ‘ass- 
spire-ing blockhead.’ My only consolation is that the staples and 
holdfasts which I drove into the beautiful shaft of St. Mary the Milk- 
maid may be seen to the present hour by the aid of sharp eyes or 
of a moderate glass.” 

The above case will show that our club labours under one great 
difficulty—we are not duly appreciated by the public, we can extract 
no genuine sympathy or encouragement. In fact the vulgar have 
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not scrupled to christen us the cracked ones, and our D.B.s the 
cripples. This would be exceedingly painful to sensitive minds—and 
such there are among us—were it not that we are sustained by a 
high conviction of duty, and consider that we are rendering an 
important service to society by our aerial explorations. I find, for 
example, that some persons of a very ignoble cast“of mind, when 
referring to our exploits, will frequently exclaim, “ Just what chimney 
sweepers do.” Now it is precisely this inability"to comprehend the 
lofty and unselfish motives of our club which disgusts me with man- 
kind. People ought really to entertain more elevated views, what- 
ever their position or training in life may be. It is flagrant abuse of 
common sense to class scientific climbing with chimney scraping. I 
admit that a sweep is a useful member of society, and that in the 
prosecution of his calling he may disjoint a hip or get suffocated in 
a flue ; nothing is more natural. But these are paid perils. Ours 
are purely voluntary. That makes a prodigious difference, even if 
there were nothing else to distinguish us from the heroes of soot. 

In one sense, it is true, we are immensely popular. In all our 
expeditions we are followed by a crowd of persons, including many 
juveniles, several females, and even a number of gentlemen idlers. 
But I cannot conceal from myself that their intention is to amuse 
themselves at our expense, and though I object to this perverted 
view of our exploits, I trust I am sufficiently magnanimous to say 
that they are quite welcome to extract as much diversion as they like 
from our proceedings. I strongly suspect, however, that many of 
them are influenced by a motive which is not only discreditable but 
positively infamous. I cannot divest myself of the conviction that 
these people turn out in expectation of some serious disaster. They 
calculate that an accident must sooner or later occur. They accom- 
pany us as the horror-hunter did Van Amburgh, under the impression 
that the lions would some day or other snap off the performer’s head, 
in which case they might as well be there to enjoy the spectacle. I 
readily admit that if one of our members broke a leg they would 
gladly assist (I do not mean at the fracture, but) in carrying him home 
on a shutter. Unless I am greatly mistaken, however, there is 
always an air of disappointment when we finish our operations with- 
out a catastrophe, as much as to intimate that we have defrauded 
them of a treat or failed in doing our duty to the public. Indeed, I 
have overheard one sanguinary individual express an opinion that if 
a fatal accident did occur he should certainly like to be in at the 
death ; and I have known another brutally suggest that we ought to 
keep a coroner of our own, and have him always out with us, 
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instead of putting the county to the expense of sitting upon us in 
succession. 

It would pain me much to record the comments which are fre- 
quently made upon our exploits while in course of performance, but 
in the interests of truth, and with a view to show that we are martyrs 
to science on a limited scale, I ought to mention a few of the ironical 
exhortations we receive :—“ Look at that wriggling ass. He will 
never reach the top for a week. Give up, old boy ; it is too much 
for you. And yonder is the stout one! He, now, is scrambling up 
like a lamplighter. He'll beat those lanky beggars hollow. What 
will you bet on the porpoise? A quart of beer, I say, on the fat 
one! He is the man for our money! Hurrah! one of them lean 
sinners has slipped. Like Jack and Gill, he’ll be sure to crack his 
crown! Cracked already, Jim! And the others will come tum- 
bling arter. But look at the fellow who has got perched on that 
bit of rock, and don’t seem as if he could get any farther. Hollo, 
you, sir, are you going to stick there all night? Shall we send 
you up your supper in a balloon, or would you prefer waiting for 
it till the middle of next week? Thought as much; down he 
comes! Should say it is a case of a collar-bone at least: perhaps 
his neck! If so, it will serve him right, for I never saw such a 
set of born fools in all my life.” 

But perhaps I ought to say a few words about some of our club 
worthies. Our leading character is Martin Chubb. He is as agile 
as a monkey, as daring as a lion, and as desperate asa demon. That 
man, it may safely be said, sticks at nothing. ‘There is a legend in 
Dunholme that he once scrambled up the perpendicular side of a 
house by dexterous manipulation of the window ledges, cornices, 
spouts, and other slender projections. I could never induce him to 
give me the precise details of the exploit, for he is a person of exem- 
plary modesty, and for this reason alone must be accounted a true 
genius ; but I have always construed his smile and the flash in his 
eye when the subject was mentioned as a silent acceptance of the 
impeachment. Indeed, I could believe anything of such a man. If 
told that he had vaulted over the great wall of China at a single 
jump, or got to the top of the Great Pyramid in a dozen strides 
exactly, I should say, “ Very likely : if there is a person in the world 
who can do an impossible thing it is Martin Chubb.” But like all 
genuine worthies, he has his detractors. I am ashamed to soil my 
lips by uttering the name which has been conferred upon him by the 
canaille, I suppose it must be done, however ; but it is under pro- 
test. Him they call the “ Very Cracked One !” 
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Hercules Potts is a born climber. His ruling passion was deve- 
loped at an early age, as is the case with those who exhibit a decided 
genius for poetry, painting, fighting, felony, or any other special 
pursuit. While quite a lad he expressed a strong desire to mount 
the belfry of his native village, but being forbidden by his parents on 
account of its dilapidated condition, he made the ascent by stealth. 
The pleasure of outwitting them gave such a charm to the exploit 
that he not only repeated it frequently, but made excursions all round 
the neighbourhood until he had scaled most of the belfries within 
twenty miles. As his opportunities increased he proceeded to ‘“‘ do” 
the whole county, spite of his mother’s predictions that he would 
assuredly dislocate his neck. Almost from the first he kept a journal 
of his performances, but when his passion had ripened into a syste- 
matic pursuit, he opened a ledger in which he recorded the parti- 
culars of each adventure, the precise moment of ascent and return, 
the difficulties of the journey, the number of steps traversed, the 
estimated height of the tower, the state of repair or ruin in which it 
happened to be, the extent and peculiarities of the view presented, 
with various other details, not forgetting any pranks which he might 
play upon the clocks, bells, or weathercocks, the former of which 
were occasionally stopped, and the latter not unfrequently missed or 
unshipped. Enlarging his sphere of enterprise, he made forays in 
all directions, until he could never see a tower or steeple without 
feeling an irresistible desire to attack it. The last time I had the 
pleasure of inspecting his books I found that, without reckoning 
repetitions, he had made his one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
ninth ascent ! , 

Strange to say, we have a very stout man among our members. 
It was he who mounted the spire of St. Mary the Milkmaid. ‘To look 
at him you would suppose that he was as unfit to scale a steeple as an 
elephant is to ascend a tree. But he is one of the bravest and most 
active individuals in the club. In his case the triumph of matter 
over mind is perfectly marvellous, for he will carry his twenty stones up 
a tower or an escarpment almost as quickly as the slenderest of our 
band could ascend. Is he distressed in making his ascents? He 
says not. In fact, he considers himself on a level with the others, 
except in the matter of perspiration. There he certainly suffers. He 
comes down dripping—one may say drenched. He is known by the 
vulgar as Big Bobus. He is always an object of peculiar attraction 
to the spectators. The dash and 4an of this hero, who charges a 
precipice as if he were going to tear it down with his nails, always 
commands attention ; but the figure of Big Bobus, outspread like an 
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eagle in heraldry, and displayed in all its huge proportions against 
the rock, is irresistibly comic—that I admit ; and his progress, espe- 
cially if it is the “ wriggle,” is generally greeted with shouts of 
laughter and ironical applause. 

Augustus Sprigg is the dandy of the club. Will it be believed 
that on grand public days he goes to work in white kid gloves? Not 
that this is done in a spirit of coxcombry. On the contrary, he makes 
it a point of honour to return from the escalade with those articles 
either blackened with his labours or actually torn to shreds. And I 

‘am bound to say he never spares himself, for on one occasion (a 
quarry scene) his performances were so brilliant and spirited that he 
was literally encored by the associates. I shall never, indeed, forget 
him when, at the most critical part of the ascent, he coolly turned to 
the spectators and bowed his acknowledgments of the compliment, 
although in so doing he risked his life. 

Brindley Watt is another great man among us. He is the 
inventor of the flexible mail-glove. This is formed of exquisitely 
fine rings of metal (any metal almost will serve, as the patentee does 
not confine himself to any particular substance, but leaves it open to 
the public to employ gold or platinum if desired). The article 
adapts itself with such freedom to the hand that the wearer is scarcely 
sensible that his fingers are covered, and yet it serves as an admirable 
protection for the flesh, and it has the special advantage that it 
cannot be torn like cloth or leather. Brindley received the thanks 
of the club for his masterly invention, which has saved many a 
palm from being severely blistered or excoriated. 

Wallerton has his specialty. Place him between two meeting 
walls, say the interior angle of a building, and that man will scramble 
to the top without the least help from projections or any other mortal 
thing. He puts his back to the corner, supports his weight by press- 
ing with his hands against each wall, and ascends by working his 
legs alternately in a similar fashion. Up he goes like a sailor or an 
Irish hodman. Prison-breakers have practised this trick before. 
Jack Sheppard made his escape, I believe, by its instrumentality, 
but there is a prodigious difference between a vulgar burglar and a 
refined philosophical climber. The value of this movement will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that fissures and crevices, as well 
as “ chimneys” in the Alpine sense, frequently present themselves in 
the course of an ascent. Wallerton of course always selects a route 
which will enable him to practise his favourite manceuvre, if possible ; 
and here it must be admitted he shines beyond any other member of 
the club. 
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Scraper again—Maximilian Scraper—is a splendid performer. He 
has the art of helping himself up, under favourable circumstances, by 
means of his chin. In certain places he can hook himself on to a 
small projection by means of this part of his anatomy, and so leave 
his hands and feet at comparative liberty, instead of employing 
them to support his weight. His jaw is of a remarkably massive 
build : indeed, it is so prominent in its form and so original in its 
structure that Scraper cheerfully foregoes all pretensions to beauty, 
and is content to rely upon its unparalleled muscular power. To 
shield it from injury I should observe that it is well shod when on 
duty, our great mechanician having invented a special apparatus for 
its protection. ‘This consists of a plated pad, which fits under the 
chin and buckles round the neck ; and it is generally admitted to be 
one of the neatest contrivances which Brindley’s genius has yet pro- 
duced. I have heard it stated, though I cannot bear testimony from 
personal observation, that Scraper has been seen suspended from a 
window ledge by sheer force of jaw, with his legs dangling in the air 
and his hands (both of them) engaged in scratching his head. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we have our different styles of ascent. 
Martin Chubb, as might be expected from his daring, impetuous cha- 
racter, adopts what is called the direct principle ; that is to say, he 
goes straight to his object if practicable, never diverging to the 
right or left unless some insurmountable obstruction bars the way. 
It is a point of honour with him to turn aside for nothing which 
human adroitness and human audacity can surmount, and as he is 
aman who has scratched the word “impossible” out of his dic- 
tionary, and always draws his pen through it when he discovers it 
in any of his books (he serves Mr. Mudie’s in the same fashion), 
it will be readily understood that he goes almost as straight as an 
arrow to his goal. Muggins, on the contrary, eschews without 
despising the perpendicular style. He generally operates by zigzags. 
This plan he says is preferable, because it “eases” the ascent, and 
enables a man to reach the summit in a much less exhausted state, 
and in a better condition to do justice to the prospect and the pro- 
visions. Scraper modifies this principle in the case of curved or 
cylindrical objects, like slender towers or spires or chimneys or 
dilapidated windmills, by the spiral treatment, as it is designated. In 
other words, he winds round and round the erection, so that his path, if 
marked out upon it, would give it something of the appearance of the 
Tower of Babel in old pictures, or of the pillar in the Place Vendéme 
before it was levelled by the modern Goths. Craggs is a man of 
medium policy. He has no objection to the perpendicular system— 
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when it will suit his purpose ; and as little to the zigzag or the spiral 
—when it will contribute to the same end. In plain terms he accom- 
modates his style to his work, and, like a sensible man, cuts his coat 
according to his cloth. In making this remark I must not be sup- 
posed for a moment to disparage any of the other modes of treat- 
ment, for they are all admirable in their way ; but, in my opinion, a 
stiff adherence to any one method must give a sort of monotony to 
the pursuit, and deprive the performer of much of the enjoyment 
which is due to the delicate manceuvres a more eclectic ‘practitioner 
is at liberty to adopt. 

I should like to have said a great deal more about our club had 
time permitted, but must refer the public to the forthcoming volume 
of our Transactions, where some choice illustrations will be found, 
representing the stout member on the spire, the very cracked one 
on the windmill, and the entire company engaged in performing the 
quarry scene, by way of frontispiece. There, too, the fullest informa- 
tion will be given in a memoir by the president respecting the various 
movements in vogue among us, from the wriggle to the straddle, and 
the manual to the pedal. I think I may say that this work will 
admit of very favourable comparison with the journals of the Alpine 
Club, and that our romantic escapes will prove quite as exciting 
as those of the most desperate mountaineers. 





PAWNBROKING IN SCOTLAND. 


HOUGH the present condition of the pawnbroking laws 
in England has been discussed from time to time in 
long and elaborate articles, the effects of these enact- 

I ments on society in Scotland have been hitherto over- 
looked. The purpose of this paper is to indicate a few of the most 
important results of the pawnbroking laws in Scotland, inasmuch 
as they show perhaps more clearly than any which have been 
ascertained in this country how detrimentally existing regulations 
act against the welfare of the lower classes. ‘The vastness of the 
interest involved will be understood from the figures quoted below, 
which are taken from evidence supplied by the most experienced 
authorities on the subject. The aggregate number of pledges en- 
trusted to pawnbrokers in Glasgow every year amounts to 5,500,000, 
of which 5,000,000 are under ten shillings, and about half a 
million above ten shillings and under ten pounds. Most of the 
pawnbrokers conduct their business honestly, but some are repre- 
sented as being guilty of constant acts of illegality. One man, for 
instance, is, or was, in the habit of engaging persons, or had them 
in his employment, for the purpose of going into the streets and 
selling pawn tickets to any simpleton—I am using the language of 
a city official—whom they might meet in the streets, and when 
the purchasers of the tickets went to take the things out of pawn they 
found they were inferior in value to the amount represented on the 
pawn ticket. It might be asked, and has been asked, how would 
the pawnbroker get possession of a ticket to sell in that way? The 
answer is ready. He takes what is represented to be, say, a gold 
watch out of his sale room and issues a ticket for it at, say, three 
pounds. This he gives to one of those persons called “ stickers,” 
who goes out and sells it to any one whose wisdom is so limited as 
to be deceived by the promised bargain. There is another practice 
which entails much more hardship on the poor than that already 
described, and which is the more dangerous from the fact that it is 
pursued under the cover of legitimate business. The pawnbroker 
issues a ticket marked with a larger sum than was paid to the indi- 
vidual who has pledged certain articles. When, then, the articles 
are released the man whe has entrusted his goods to the pawnbroker 
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discovers that he has a considerably larger sum to pay than that 
which he received. Furthermore, people who are obliged to pledge 
their goods find that, when they return to redeem them, they cannot 
get the actual articles they pawned, but others of inferior quality. 

The following case was brought u.:der the notice of the Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the operation of 
the Pawnbroking Acts some time ago. A pawnbroker took in 
pledge from a woman a large number of new shirts, drawers, and 
webs of plaiding entrusted to her for the purpose of manufacture. 
The woman was apprehended for embezzling goods. The detective 
officers, on going to the pawn-office where the woman said she had 
left the articles, found that the pledges were marked off as 
redeemed, but they afterwards discovered the articles in the pawn- 
broker’s possession. ‘The Chief Constable of Glasgow, from whose 
experience these details are given, stated that there is great facility 
for pledging stolen goods with pawnbrokers in that city. He does 
not think those in the trade fairly carry out an important provision of 
the Act—that of assisting the police in the detection and recovery 
of stolen goods. This is accounted for to a certain extent by saying 
that the pawnbroker gets no remuneration for loss of time spent in 
police-courts and other courts; he, therefore, has no interest in 
putting goods into the hands of the authorities. In his evidence the 
Chief Constable also observed that very few pawnbrokers fail in 
business, and even if a man goes out of the trade his shop is gene- 
rally taken by another pawnbroker. 

The present facilities for pawning tend, in the opinion of this 
functionary, to undermine the moral welfare of the lower classes, for 
by them improvident people have too many opportunities for disposing 
of their property. Speaking of free trade in pawnbroking, he con- 
tends that the pawnbroker would always be likely to get the test 
of the bargain, being, as he would be, in a position to dictate terms. 
He urges that the hours during which pawn-shops are open should 
be restricted, for a good reason given in these words—“ I think the 
nearer that you bring the hours of a pawnbroker to daylight the better.” 
His statement regarding the opportunities afforded to thieves for dis- 
posing of stolen goods by pawnbrokers is, perhaps, the most effective 
commentary on itself. Cases have arisen in which it has been denied 
that stolen property was in a pawnbroker’s shop, and subsequently 
the tickets have been discovered on thieves, by which the knowledge 
of the place where the property has been deposited has been obtained. 
Almost invariably pawn-tickets are found when a gang of thieves is 
apprehended, either on their persons or in their houses. “TI think | 
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could almost say that I have found the presence of 100 pawn-tickets 
in the possession of one thief,” is one of the sentences which occur 
in the evidence of the witness whose testimony has been quoted. 
There is not the slightest doubt that under the present system pawn- 
broking induces stealing. Everything a thief steals is turned into 
whisky or other strong drinks, and whenever he steals he turns the 
product of his robbery into money to obtain liquor. Very frequently 
he does so by resorting to the pawn-office as a means of getting 
money for the purpose. 

It is not inopportune to consider the demoralising effect of the 
pawnbroking system while its reform is demanded by many of those 
pursuing that specific business. In 1800 the Act came into operation ; 
in 1806 there was only one pawn-office in Glasgow ; now there are 
over one hundred and twenty. But it must not be supposed that these 
are the only agencies by which the improvident can dispose of their 
goods and chattels. There are besides, under licences, four hundred 
and fifty “wee pawns,” which correspond to the leaving shops of 
London which are not under licence. People habitually lose their 
tickets and then make affidavits before magistrates, stating that 
certain goods in certain offices are their property. This proceeding 
gives opportunity for dishonest practices. Affidavits are made and 
goods obtained by persons who are not the owners. These systematic 
receivers of stolen goods are supplemented in their work by a number 
of “‘resetters” as they are called—who keep their melting-pots ready, 
and do nothing but reset stolen property. The summary of the Chief 
Constable’s evidence is ‘‘that the present system of pawnbroking fosters 
petty theft in our great towns.” 

A magistrate has given it as his opinion that if there were no 
pawnbrokers people of slender means would be led to rely more on 
their own resources, and to be more provident in their habits. 
The system—says the same authority—contributes to demoralise 
the lower portions of the community by affording facilities for getting 
drink. “I think,” he adds, “that the fact of their having been so long 
able so readily to raise money in that way has contributed greatly to 
make them improvident in their habits. I think it would be a most 
desirable thing to have a law even to prevent people from making 
themselves and their children so poor and miserable as they are at 
present.” Then arises the consideration for those who pay rates and 
taxes that people who part with their clothing and those things that 
are necessaries of life throw the burden upon others—the provident 
and thrifty part of the community. Instances have been adduced 
in which women have pawned every article of furniture in the house 
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and every stitch of clothing belonging to the family. The pledging 
of bed and body clothing in Glasgow has been proved to be very 
extensive. The small pledges of these articles are generally made 
to obtain drink. The witness, a magistrate of Glasgow, who proved 
these deplorable facts, says that he observes the table of interest— 
generally speaking—to be founded upon the standard of twenty per 
cent. “ Now, considering that the pawnbroker has what we should 
call good security for the money advanced, I cannot see why he 
should be allowed to charge so high a rate,” are the words in which 
he indirectly condemns the pecuniary dealings of the pawnbrokers 
with the poor—an opinion which will be, doubtless, endorsed by 
every one who thoughtfully considers the conditions under which the 
lending and the borrowing take place. 

Some valuable suggestions were made with regard to pledges. It 
was urged that better provision should be made for the reversion of 
those pledges coming to owners, the pawnersyof the goods; and that 
that reversion, if there were any, and if the pawners of the goods could 
not be found, should be paid over to some of the charities of the city. 
“During the visitations of the poor I have made,” said one witness, 
“T have very frequently observed the evil influences of the pawn- 
broking system. I have visited their houses, and sometimes found 
that there was nothing to lie upon possibly but a heap of straw, 
no bed-clothing, and hardly a rag to cover the nakedness of the 
heads of the family and the children.” 

Referring to the system of pawnbroking, which, it was urged, was 
a social necessity, this question was put :—“‘Is it more extraordinary 
than the banking system for the richer classes of society? and must 
not the poor have some place where they can go and get advances 
upon easy terms?” The following reply was returned: “It used 
not to be so in former days, and it is not so in many parts of the 
country still. I do not think that the really deserving poor are ever 
left to starve, or very seldom.” Blankets given by benevolent persons 
to poor individuals have been very frequently pawned. The estimate 
given regarding Glasgow as a pawnbroking agency is enough to 
disturb the arithmetical digestion of every one who reads it. “I 
have tried,” says a magistrate of the city, “to come at some sort of 
estimate of the money spent yearly by the working classes in 
pawning, and the result has been that from £150,000 to £200,000 
a year is spent in interest /” In reply to a question, “Is not that 
more than is spent in all the religious observances and education of 
the city ?” the witness said, “I think it is a great deal more.” 

In the whole range of the evidence perhaps there was no more 
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extraordinary assertion than that many of the people who habitually 
pawned were very regular in their attendance at church. 

It appears from the evidence of the Procurator Fiscal for the 
Eastern District of Renfrewshire that of 96,000 pledges made in Pol- 
lockshaws during the year, the majority were bed and body clothing 
and small articles of household effects—articles essentially necessary 
for the comfort of the people pledging them, and for the preservation 
of their health. The number of pledges for every individual in the 
population was 10%, and for every family of five persons, 50. 
Supposing that only one half of the population were to go to pawn- 
shops, every creature of this half in Pollockshaws would pledge 21 
pledges, and every family 100 pledges in the year. There can be 
no doubt whatever of the demoralising effect of pledging and pawn- 
ing ; and if that effect be going on, it is easy to conceive that there 
must be a great change for the worse in the social condition of the 
inhabitants of the place. 

In 1833 there were only 52 pawnbrokers in Scotland ; they had 
increased from one in 1806 to 52 in 1833. In 1838 they had 
increased to 88. In 1863 they had increased to 312. The number 
now must be considerably larger than it was in 1865, when a return 
was made to the House of Commons of the number of pawnbrokers 
in Great Britain, for in Glasgow alone the number had increased 
since 1861 from 79 to 115. 

The following answers to questions addressed by members of the 
Committee of the House of Commons to a Scotch official are their 
own best commentary :— 

“Can you give us the total number of pledges in the United 
Kingdom ?” 

“In order to get at the total number of pledges, you are obliged 
to assume a certain number for each establishment. It is difficult to 
make that calculation, because all parties are not agreed about it. 
Many people think, and I think, that the average number will be 
60,000 for each establishment in Great Britain and Ireland. However, 
we will say that it will only be about 40,coo. Keyson, in his work 
on pawnbroking, admits that the metropolitan pawnbrokers will have 
40,000 each, and he remarks that no establishment can well be kept 
up unless it has 40,000. In that case, the number of pledges in 
Scotland (and it is to Scotland that I have given my particular atten- 
tion) would be 18,720,000, and in the United Kingdom, taking the 
same rate, the number of pledges would be 207,780,000.” 

“ Have you observed that the increase of the system of pawnbrok- 
ing has been identified with the increase of crime in Scotland ?” 
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“Yes, so far as my own observation goes, it has, very materially ; and 
I may state that I have been in communication with all parts of Scot- 
land on this subject, with gentlemen who take a very great interest in 
the social improvement of the people of Scotland ; with the heads of 
the police, for instance, and other persons ; and they all concur in the 
opinion that pawnbroking has been one great source of crime, and is 
the means of not only creating crime, but of fostering and encouraging 
crime.” 

“You have taken some means to ascertain the number of witnesses 
connected with pawnbroking establishments who have been examined 
in a certain number of cases connected with theft and embezzlement, 
have you not?” 

“T have ; in my own experience for the last forty years I have had 
comparatively few cases of theft under cognizance which have not 
had some connection either direct or indirect with the pawn-shop, and 
I have gone over all the indictments in the Sheriff Court of Glasgow, 
in cases tried by the sheriff and a jury in two different years, and I 
have ascertained by an examination of the lists of those witnesses 
appended to the indictments that in 119 cases of housebreaking, 
theft, resetting, and embezzlement, tried at Glasgow by the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire and a jury in 1860, 106 of the witnesses were pawn- 
brokers or brokers.” 

It is astonishing how prosperous pawnbrokers are, notwithstanding 
the alleged persecution of their class, and their demands for improved 
legislation to guard them against the machinations of their clients. 
The witness from whose evidence I have most recently quoted stated 
that he had never known a pawnbroker get into the Gazette in Scotland. 
Looking at the whole result of the evidence—the undeniable statistics 
adduced by magistrates, and the weak, flimsy fallacies of the pawn- 
brokers—the only conclusion at which I can arrive is that the 
pawnbroking system, as at present administered, fosters crime, 
encourages improvidence, and, while it appears to help the poor, tends 
to involve them in degrading complications, the effects of which are 
not wholly dissimilar to those of the beneficent Poor Law, which 
makes paupers in these countries to the third and fourth generations. 


T. F. O'DONNELL. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
BY GEORGE HEDLEY. 


HE Landlord and Tenant (England) Bill, recently intro- 

duced into Parliament, naturally suggests some mental 

production calculated to improve the relations between 

landlord and tenant, and help them to carry on their 

business in a more equitable, frugal, and satisfactory way. The Bill, 
I may state at the outset, does not apply to any holding that is not 
agricultural or pastoral, or partly agricultural and pastoral, nor does it 
hold any power over gentlemen’s mansions, houses, or demesne lands. 
Tradesmen’s houses and lands, I presume, are also exempt, whether 
agricultural or pastoral, or both ; but the Bill does not say anything 
about the latter, and I suppose it would have to be fought out after- 
wards in courts of law, if the measure should pass, at what point the 
suburban residence and semi-agricultural and pastoral farm ends, and 
the real farm residence and real farm begins. The first question that 
we have to ask ourselves, then, is this—Is there a measure of any 
kind needed for the welfare of this country, and, if so, of what nature 
should it be? If we were to judge by the few cases of difference 
between landlord and tenant within our notice, by the almost total 
absence of appeals to law by landlord and tenant, and the utter apathy 
and stolid indifference manifested by the farmers while this Bill is 
pending, my answer would certainly be in the negative; and we 
should infer that the present measure was rather the result of dis- 
satisfied agitators and ambitious members, who had nothing to lose 
or gain, than of those who were immediately interested and vitally 
concerned. My own opinion is that some measure or arrangement 
is really needed to ensure enterprising tenants who have short leases 
or no leases at all compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
when landlords pertinaciously refuse or fail to observe the rights due 
from them ; because any land that is improved will produce more 
rent to the landlord (price of labour and money being equal), and, 
under any circumstances, greater crops to the incoming tenant at the 
expense partially, no doubt, of the one who has gone out. But the 
question arises, between whom do those interests lie? Are they between 
tenant and landlord, or between tenant and tenant? He would be a 
very bold man who would assert that they lay between tenant and 
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landlord entirely, for whatever sum or sums the landlord was mulcted 
in by the outgoing tenant he would certainly try to make the succeed- 
ing one recoup to him, and -when law had become the stern arbiter 
between them, as it would under this Bill, he would not omit, as in 
many cases he does now, to put in a counter claim for dilapidations 
of buildings, gates, and fences, and general deterioration of the value 
of the soil. Who, then, would be the gainers but the individual 
tenant who was really a good tenant, and the whole number 
of landlords, whether good or bad, if they asserted their power? 
This would be protecting only a class and a portion of a class, 
while the other portion—viz., the farmers—without the improving 
spirit within them, would be left entirely at the mercy of their 
landlords and agents. A measure to amend the land laws of 
England should favour no class nor section of a class in particular, but 
should deal fairly with tenants in the aggregate and landlords in the 
aggregate ; should have a humanising and tranquillising effect upon 
their feelings and thoughts; should lessen the distance between 
grades ; should render espionage and litigation unnecessary ; should 
strengthen the bonds of fraternity, and foster mutual confidence and 
mutual prosperity, so that the greatest amount of produce might be 
derived from the soil for the universal benefit of the people. Would 
the Bill of Messrs. Howard and Read have this effect? I humbly 
venture to say it would not. Although it is drawn with some in- 
genuity, and the utmost wish to do justice between classes, there is a 
lack of vision and statesmanlike qualification about it which would 
make it, if passed into law, repulsive and ruinous and bad to 
the classes it was meant to benefit. It proceeds precipitantly, and 
takes no cognizance of the power we already have to settle disputes 
by arbitration. It would give the needy owner power to ruin not 
only the bad and the middling class of tenants, but in some cases 
the good. It would give the cunning tenant the power to saddle 
the landlord with expenses valueless in themselves. It would set up 
a system of perpetual espionage, cupidity, and litigation, and it would 
strike at the root of all trade and commerce by destroying the 
validity of contracts. Let us now look closely and carefully at a few 
of the clauses of the measure and the general tenour of its sense as it 
appears to us. If passed into law as it is, with the 12th Clause intact, 
it would render all bargains and agreements at the will of the tenant, 
and at any time, null and void! If with the 12th Clause eliminated, 
it would simply be of no use whatever, because the landlord could at 
all times make a covenant with the tenant to supersede the Act. 
There was, in my opinion, a cruel irony in the announcement of the 
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Conservatives to the effect that they would not oppose the spirit of 
the measure if the 12th Clause were taken out. But apart from that 
unhealthy and damnatory portion the Bill appears to me to be ill- 
conceived and hastily drafted, and would do harm instead of good to 
all classes of the community. The first clause says that tenants are 
to be compensated for “temporary, durable, and permanent improve- 
ments—(1) Temporary improvements shall extend to any outlay 
effectually and properly incurred by a tenant in the purchase and 
application of manures or fertilisers to other than corn crops, or in 
the purchase of corn, cake, and other feeding stuffs consumed by live 
stock on the holding. (2) Compensation for durable improvements 
shall extend to any outlay effectually and properly incurred by a 
tenant in subsoiling, getting up and removing stones, liming, chalking, 
marling, claying, boning with undissolved bones, laying down perma- 
nent pasture, or in any other improvements which have a durable 
effect in amending the land or deepening the soil. (3) Compensa- 
tion for permanent improvements shall extend to any outlay effec- 
tually and properly incurred by a tenant in reclaiming, levelling, 
warping, planting (other than ornamental), draining, making or 
improving water-courses, works of irrigation, ponds, wells, re- 
servoirs, fences, roads, bridges, or in the erection or enlarge- 
ment of buildings on the holding, or in any other improve- 
ments of a permanent nature.” All these things to be settled 
by commissioners and arbitrators appointed by Government. 
As regards temporary improvements, the arbitrators — from 
whose judgment, let me remark here, in all cases, there is to 
be no appeal—may go back for four years and allow for outlays 
effectually and properly incurred. But who, I would ask, are to be 
the witnesses whether they are effectually and properly incurred or 
not? and is it not an undoubted fact that all manures and feeding 
stuffs, such as are referred to here, return themselves to the tenant in 
less than two years instead of four? It may be answered to the first 
part that a record could be kept of the outlay for each year, and 
vouchers, in the shape of the bills paid, be given ; and to the second, 
that, although the tenant may and does receive full benefit from the 
things applied, they have had the effect of making the land 
better for the next comer. But would it be contended that this would 
not lead to spurious dealings and cooked accounts between unscrupu- 
lous manure and cake merchants and farmers not over particular in 
habits or principles, of the existence of whom our own reminiscences, 
and the evidence of chemists like Professor Voelcker, furnish 
sufficient data? And would it be argued that because a shopkeeper, 
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to use a simile, has spent his energies, his time, his capital, his talent 
in making his place attractive to his customers—and they are exact 
analogies—his shop, his land ; his customers and goods, his profit— 
he would be justified in coming upon the landlord for a money 
compensation because the premises had got an improved name? The 
idea, I think, is preposterous and untenable so far as temporary im- 
provements go. With respect to durable and permanent improve- 
ments, I ask again who would be the witnesses? Mr. Howard 
proposes to go back ten years with one, and twenty years with the 
other ; but the arbitrators and witnesses who saw the farm ten years 
or twenty years before might be all dead and buried. The new 
arbitrators might have a very imperfect interpretation of the docu- 
ments left behind for their guidance, and who would be left save 
those interested, and possibly interested to deceive, with a memory 
lively enough of what had been done to the farm in the shape of im- 
provements, and also how many of those improvements had been 
repaid and balanced by countervailing returns from the landlord? As 
far as I am able to judge, twenty years is much too far to go back for 
compensation under any circumstances. A tenant could drain whole 
fields, if he liked, under the sth Clause of this Bill, without the con- 
sent of the landlord, and make out his claim at the end of that 
time for compensation. This would never do. Many cases might 
be cited where tenants have drained large portions of farms under 
eight years’ leases with no compensation clauses at all, and where 
their capital has undoubtedly been returned to them within three or 
four years by the improved state of the soil, and consequently larger 
crops. As to buildings, a silly, uninformed owner might sanction 
erections which by his wiser successor would be thought to be of no use, 
yet he would be compelled to pay for them or to have them pulled 
down at a loss of labour and time to the public and the disfigurement 
of the place for ever. We have many instances of large erections 
upon arable farms having become obsolete and useless already, and 
there is every appearance of this state of things increasing, as 
butchers’ meat advances in price and large tracts of tillage are sown 
down to save expense of labour, material, &c. 

If we look at the converse side of the question we shall find it 
equally objectionable as a matter of political and social economy, 
calculated upon a sensible basis, and tending to the good of mankind. 
A landlord can claim for land considered to be in a foul or neglected 
condition, and at any time within twenty years may assess his tenant 
with damages for dilapidation of buildings or deterioration of the soil. 
Why, this simply means misery and ruination in some hands to well 
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meaning and properly conducted tenants. I have known many 
instances where farms have been taken in such a poor condition that 
they would grow hardly a whicken or a weed of any kind ; but after 
an affluent course of husbandry, and, perhaps, an impure seeding of 
grasses, which no tenant can effectually guard against, abundance of 
twitch and annual weeds were produced along with cereal and green 
crops, probably betokening foulness and imperfect husbandry without, 
but actually proving richness and vitality within. And have we not 
frequently known buildings which seemed good and substantial to 
begin with go down to decay and crumble to pieces in an incredibly 
short space of time? all of which under this Bill a tenant would be 
liable for ; and if he refused to pay, what chance, I would ask, would 
he have even in arbitration, with the wealthy, the influential, and 
probably purblind, obtuse, or unscrupulous owner? It is needless to 
proceed much further in refutation of the prevailing tenets of this 
measure, except to notice the absolute incongruity between the 12th 
and the 15th Clauses. The one says that a tenant may contract 
himself out of all engagements ; the other, that a tenant claiming 
under a local custom, such as Lincolnshire, &c., shall adhere to his 
custom and not be bound by the Act at all! This is positively 
bewildering to any person acquainted with the business of farming, 
and it would leave some parts of the country without any pro- 
tection from the Act whatsoever. 

Again, a landlord is to be entitled to claim for all hay, straw, roots, 
or green crops sold off the farm, and the tenant for the extra size, as 
he may term it, of a turnip or mangold, and the increased thickness 
of the stems of his cereals produced by artificial manure during the 
last four years of his tenancy! Might not the landlord under such a 
régime have much more to come in than the tenant? and if the other 
way, would it not be a funny spectacle to see a tenant distraining upon 
a struggling landlord who had an expensive family to keep up and no 
money to spare? Yet all these things are possible under this Bill- 
Moreover, a limited owner of a farm or farms has unlimited power 
to do all the harm he can to other limited owners, by making foolish 
bargains with his tenants, or letting the land upon a tenure unsuited 
to its conditions ; and the Public Works Loan Commissioners are to 
advance to a tenant any amount of money settled upon by the 
arbitrators for what they may call tenant-right, and charge the farm or 
farms with it at an interest of five per cent., the whole being repay- 
able in thirty-five years. Many a landlord under this clause would 
consider the ownership of land a curse instead of a blessing, for the 
interest might eat up more than the rent; and, without the consent 
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of his partners, he would not be able to sell out, or, if selling, would: 
probably be left without a penny in ‘the world. If all the farmers 
in the counties where no tenant-right exists were consulted upon this 
measure, I have not much doubt but that they would declare against 
it. Wherever such a system is legalised and put in force, it requires 
much more capital to start a farm than where it is left optional 
between landlord and tenant to make their own bargains, and hence 
it has the very pernicious and dangerous effect of preventing the 
frugal hind, the clever farm bailiff, or poor farme1’s son from ever be- 
coming a farmer. Take, for instance, a case in Sussex, where tenant- 
right prevails, and where a friend of mine received £597 12s. from 
his successor on leaving a farm of roo acres. There is in this case, I 
perceive, in the inventory of the professional preparer of the land for 
leaving and the valuator of work done and goods left the following 
items, viz. :—Seventeen acres, five times ploughed, six times drag 
harrowed, four times clog crushed, four times rolled, then dressed with 
dung and superphosphate of lime, for which full time and value are 
charged. Then there are a great many acres supplied with dung and 
nitrate of soda, for which half price is charged ; next there is the old 
remaining hay and straw at matket value ; then the soil heaps, ashes, 
and dung in folds and fields, the chalk and stones for roads, and labour 
of horses and of men; the whole amounting to that extraordinary sum. 
This, you will observe, is taking nearly six pounds an acre from one 
tenant’s pocket and putting it into another's before the stocking of the 
farm is ever begun. The result of it is that the capital of the farmer is 
absorbed in the entry, and he has little left to apply to the business 
of farming, and to enable him to obtain good crops and profits by 
proper systems of husbandry and suitable horses and stock. I know 
several farmers in one of the southern counties so poor and miserable 
that they cannot buy sufficient lambs to consume their fogs with, and 
they make it a custom to send their messenger round to some 
wealthy dealer and ask him to send his flocks to eat them down for 
nothing. May we not fairly say that this is partly the result of what is 
termed the tenant-right system, for we scarcely can hear of such com- 
plete depletion in the exchequer of the farm where no such system 
prevails? It has been the wisdom of previous legislators to make the 
land laws of England as simple as possible. They have worked well 
up to the last few years ; but now that tenants have the worst of it 
by dear labour and high priced manures, they naturally seek ease in 
some direction. But is it the body of farmers who look to legislation 
for support, or is it only the shallow agitator and his tool, the 
shallow member? I should feel inclined to say the latter. It is. 
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true that the enterprising tenant ought to have compensation for 
unexhausted improvements ; but is there no way of gaining that end 
but by appealing to law? The feeling between landlords and tenants 
is one of mutual respect and kindness ; they know that they have an 
identity of interests at stake. When any differences arise—which is 
seldom the case—they are ruled by customs and their stamped 
agreements, which are binding at law. But law is seldom ap- 
pealed to. They manage to settle their differences between them- 
selves, with little injury to either; but, in any case, if that cannot 
be done, they do it by arbitration, and an arbitration of the wisest 
kind. They do not seek a Government commissioner, who would 
probably know nothing of the district, but take each a neighbour 
who is well acquainted with the land and very likely cognisant of all 
the facts of the case. The matter is adjusted with little expense to 
either, and with more fairness and equity than the law would be 
likely to give. The majority of landlords have no wish to take 
advantage of their tenants, but desire to do them all the good they 
can ; the majority of tenants are very healthy minded, and keenly alive 
to everything that affects their own interests. Can they not be left to 
make their own bargains? A clause introduced into each agreement 
sanctioning the principle of a claim for unexhausted improvements 
would probably meet all the difficulties of the situation ; and, after a 
few years had elapsed, if omitted by any party or repudiated by a land- 
lord, the custom obtaining would determine the matter. Even such 
a clause might have the sanction of statute law ; but it would have to 
be very carefully framed, otherwise it would cause a split between 
owners and occupiers, and eventually the owners would farm their 
estates themselves, having a steward or manager upon each farm. 
Almost any part of this Bill, with the first clause left standing, would 
have this effect also. How then, let me ask, could it benefit the 
tenant, or how could it benefit the landlord? and if it would not 
adjust differences in an equitable way, as I have shown before it 
would not, then I think sincerely and truly that it is the duty of all 
right minded and well intentioned men to endeavour to procure its 
rejection. 








A MONTH IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
BY VISCOUNT POLLINGTON, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


T was with feelings of peculiar pleasure that one pleasant 
afternoon in January we perceived the small town of Busheer 
rising above the horizon. My companion and myself had 
travelled for fifty-four days on horseback, from the northern- 

most frontier of Persia, Toolfa, on the Araxes, to this place, and for 
thirteen out of those fifty-four travelling days we had waded through 
tolerably deep snow. However, this was to be our last halting-place, 
at any rate in Persia, and we resolved therefore to push on as fast 
as possible. 

Now this “pushing on” could, for two reasons, by no means 
exceed the notable pace of four miles an hour. In the first place, 
the horses we were riding were half-starved, ill-favoured, and bony 
animals, that could hardly muster up strength for a trot between 
them; and in the second place, the soil over which we journeyed 
was by no means conducive to speed, consisting as it did of one 
broad flat expanse of sticky mud about a foot in depth, and 
occasionally covered for a mile or so at a time by q few inches of 
water from the neighbouring sea. 

The road, although leading to the chief and (with the exception 
of Bunder Abbas, farther east) only seaport in the Persian dominions, 
barring those on the Caspian, consisted solely of the old tracks 
of many mules, horses, and camels, and was perhaps half a mile 
broad. There were no landmarks on the dead flat, excepting 
latterly the Anglo-Indian telegraph posts, here of iron, which skirt 
almost the whole of the road from Teheran to Busheer, where the 
land-line joins the submarine cable. Presently we discovered the 
sea—the Persian Gulf—on our right. It here made an excursion 
on to the mainland, causing thereby the road (save the mark !) to 
perform a prolonged detour in order to circumvent this water, and 
to get to the neck of firm land which sweeps in a westerly direction 
towards Busheer, and eventually forms the promontory whereon that 
town is built. 

As I have said before, however, the road was at times for miles 
covered with water, and we seemed to be riding in the midst of a 
sea—an awkward position both for ourselves and our baggage, should 
any of our animals take it into their heads to fall down. 
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At length we reached the firm land, then past a few palm trees 
{we had left whole groves of them behind us on the previous day) ; 
past many muleteers slowly driving along their reluctant and heavily- 
laden beasts, and we urged our jaded cattle into a feeble and spas- 
modic semblance to a trot, which brought us up to the walls of 
Busheer at aboutfour in the afternoon. 

Now, when I speak of walls, the reader must not picture to 
himself anything like a good solid English brick wall. No; these 
walls were rather masses of dry mud, heaped up into some likeness 
to battlements broken down at every ten yards, and which any pop- 
gun would knock over at a moment’s notice. The gate is closed at 
sunset, thus preventing ingress or egress ; unless, indeed, you choose 
to walk round by the shore or climb over a broken portion of the 
walls, when you can get in or out easily enough. The gate consists 
of, or consisted of—it may have rotted away by this time—wooden 
beams insecurely fastened together by rusty ironwork. 

Passing through this gate, we inquired our way to the Resident’s 
house. However, as we perceived the English flag floating proudly 
on the breeze at a very short distance ahead, we had only to take 
the proper turning, and were at the door. On presenting our cards 
to two grim-looking sepoys who were keeping guard attired in white, 
with coloured turbans on their heads, we were shown upstairs. 

We subsequently discovered that these Government buildings are 
called “ residences,” because the political agent who ought to reside 
therein seldom does so, being generally on leave, or travelling, or 
something or another. 

The house fronts the sea, about twenty yards from the edge of 
some rocks which rise twenty feet above the beach. It is built of 
natural mud bricks, whitewashed over, as are most of the houses 
in Busheer. On entering by the arched front door, we stood in a 
court, having buildings two stories high on two sides, a wall, on the 
third, and low buildings (offices, &c., including the Post Office) on 
the fourth side. Here we dismounted, and went up to a platform 
forming the roof of part of the house, by a broad flight of low dried 
mud steps, which were on our right on entering. When we had 
ascended these we were shown into a small room dignified by the 
name of “the office,” on the left, when the “ Uncovenanted Civil 
Service Servant,” the’ Vice-Resident, received us, and expressed his 
regret that the Resident was not there to do so himself. 

In this little room any little differences that may arise in Busheer 
or the neighbourhood between English subjects are adjudicated 
upon and settled. 
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The Resident courteously informed us that we could have the 
rooms set apart for strangers—subject to the return of the agent, 
who at that time was cruising about in the private steamer which 
a munificent Indian Government puts at his disposal. Descending 
the steps again, we passed under an archway into a second and 
larger court, surrounded by offices of all descriptions, including the 
stables, but much in need of repair. Then up another broad flight 
of steps we entered above the archway the rooms which were 
allotted to us. The furniture within them was not calculated on any 
very luxurious scale, consisting as it did of one large table, four 
chairs, one small looking glass on a diminutive table, and two hard 
divans—no carpets of course. 

We proceeded to instal ourselves, and make ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible, not a difficult matter, as the greatest amount of 
comfort to be got out of the rooms was small. 

We had two Persian servants with us, a father and his son. The 
father talked about thirty words of English, and we were almost 
entirely guiltless of Persian, so that occasionally our conversation 
used to come to a standstill. The son could not speak one word of 
English, and was only useful in registering his father’s commands. 

Awa Baba’s (that was the English linguist’s name) favourite 
expression was “‘ Down below,” used equally in the singular or plural 
tense, and in the most impartial manner. With him it signified 
indifferently “down stairs” or what domestic servants term “the 
insides ” of any animal, and then it turned under his manipulation into 
“* Down belows,” or indeed any word for which he happened to be at a 
loss to find an adequate expression. However, he was honest beyond 
the generality of Persians of the lower classes, and an excellent 
Dragoman. 

With his assistance we converted the largest apartment of the three 
into our sitting room. This was some twenty feet high, with a 
stretched canvas ceiling. It had five doors opening om to a verandah, 
half panels, half glass, which of course let in much air, and although 
this, no doubt, was very desirable in summer, it was extremely dis- 
agreeable in January. The outer walls, as well as those of the partition, 
were five feet thick, and all round the room there were recesses, two 
feet deep, let into the walls, excepting at the partition, where the 
same sized recesses were pierced into the next rooms, no doubt to 
allow a person sitting in one room to overhear all conversation 
carried on in the others! Two doors opening out of this large 
room led down two steps to the two smaller ones. In these 
we erected our travelling beds, articles of very rough Persian 
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construction, but which we had found extremely useful in our caravan 
journeys. As we found soon after our arrival that the dining accom- 
modation of the Residency consisted of three plates, two tumblers, and 
a salt cellar, we sent Awa on a foraging expedition, which turned 
out tolerably successful, and at any rate furnished forth our repast. 

On the day of our arrival the weather was fine, but rather 
windy—much to our discomfort, as we had some fain‘ thoughts of 
going on to India in the mail steamer (which had arrived the day 
before us, and was on its way to Bussora), before returning, supposing 
it to be perfectly fine, and a calm guaranteed during the seven days’ 
voyage from Busheer to Kurrachee. 

On the next day rain fell in torrents, and I regret to say dripped 
plentifully into the rooms of Her Britannic Majesty’s Resident at 
Busheer—at any rate, into those we occupied. The wet caused such 
a dampness in our room that the very soap dissolved as if it had been 
left in water by mistake, and the streams that came from the ceiling 
caused us to dodge our beds about so as to avoid the drenching they 
would get if left in any place for twelve hours. As getting wet out 
of doors was perhaps preferable to undergoimg the same process 
within, we determined upon exploring the bazaars. Our road lay 
through many lanes, and consisted of about three yards width of 
mud in a liquid state, enclosed by walls of the same valuable material, 
but in a dry condition, as the dwelling houses here, as in other 
Persian towns, stood some distance back, behind these walls, which 
enclosed a garden court. 

The appearance of the bazaars at Busheer is squalid in the 
extreme. The vaulted portions consist here and there of mud bricks, 
with openings at the top to let in the light—and the rain—most of 
these arches being constructed of rotten palm branches, with a canvas 
covering laid upon them. 

The bazaar is narrower than usual in Persia, and is lined with the 
ordinary little open shops on either side. Their proprietors sit cross- 
legged on a sort of splashboard (here not inappropriate), and 
patiently await the decrees of Providence. Sometimes, as we our- 
selves have occasionally experienced, they prefer saying ‘“‘ That is not 
for sale” to taking the trouble of getting up and handing the object 
to the would-be purchaser. ; 

Here those shops that, were they situated in the Burlington Arcade 
instead of on the shore of the Persian Gulf, would be called “ haber- 
dashers’ shops” were generally the neatest and best arranged; and 
the goods displayed therein were almost always of English manu- 
facture. The amount of common wooden matches (warranted to light 
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anywhere, not only “ on the box”) imported from Vienna and sold in 
these bazaars is enormous. The tradesmen at Busheer never ask 
more than six times the amount they mean eventually to take. Some 
Jews have established commercial relations with Busheer, as indeed 
they have with most places of the habitable world. One of these, 
Nazim by name, had a shop outside the bazaar much frequented by 
the unfortunate European exiles in the place. After the manner of 
Jews in other parts of the world, he had a collection of the most 
miscellaneous objects littered about the one room that constituted 
the shop. Shirts, pocket-books, preserved meats, Cavendish tobacco, 
cloth, clay pipes, potted anchovies, and old coins were a few among 
the various articles in which he dealt. In fact Nazim sold or bought 
anything that could be bought or sold. One of his Aaditués took 
us over to the Jew’s private dwelling, a tumble down old house, 
entered by a narrow door, in front of which a bit of mud wall screened 
the inner court from view; for the harem was on one side of this, 
and we caught sight of one dirty petticoat. Here we sat down in an 
upper chamber, and by way of commencing business our host forced 
us to imbibe some strong ginger wine. After this he produced a 
stock of old coins, and we purchased a few of them, although this 
is a hazardous venture in Persia unless the buyer understands the 
science of numismatics thoroughly, which neither of us did. Vast 
numbers of coins are continually offered for sale to the traveller, and 
some fifty per cent. of these are well executed counterfeits. The 
learned, however, in such matters sometimes pick up very curious 
coins as yet unknown in Europe. We also purchased a small carpet, 
for among his other stock-in-trade the Jew—an honest fellow, by the 
way—sold carpets. In Persia those without any pile and of the 
closest texture are the most sought after. These come from Keoman, 
to the east of Shiraz. 

The town itself does not afford much amusement, and the 
bazaar was always exhausted in a quarter of an hour’s stroll, so that 
we were reduced to inventing expedients for improving the mind. 
As we were safely booked here for a month, reading, under these 
circumstances, of course claimed the first place. ‘There were only two 
periodicals to be had in Busheer, and these were a year old. How- 
ever, one civilised being had a copy of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” and this 
somewhat bulky work sufficed for a limited time. Then an excel- 
lent copy of Lane’s “ Arabian Nights” proved a great resource, more 
especially as we intended visiting “the city of the Caliphs” on our 
way homewards. We also bethought ourselves of taking Persian les- 
sons, which would be the more useful as we were about leaving Persia. 

VoL. XI, N.S. 1873. M 
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Thereupon an old man, a tormer Moonshee, or interpreter, to the 
Residency, made his appearance. He was in receipt of a pension 
from the Indian Government, and talked English at the rate of a 
word a minute. In the very elementary book out of which we 
endeavoured laboriously to extract a scant knowledge of the language 
some quaint stories were contained; the following is one of 
them :— 

“A father and his son were once walking in the fields together, 
when suddenly the son disappeared down a deep well, which he had 
walked into unawares. The distracted parent rushed up to the well’s 
mouth, and perceiving that his son was lying at the bottom, very 
much hurt but still alive, he shouted down to him, ‘ Oh, my dear boy, 
mind you do not run away ;I am going to get a rope for you to get 
out by.’” 

There was also another little story, which I think has found its 
way into Sir J. Malcolm’s “ Persia.” It is a charming little anecdote 
of the celebrated poet Hafiz. 

“One day Hafiz was in the baths at Pabreez when he met a 
stranger, who entered into conversation with him, and presently began 
to ‘ chaff him on his baldness.’ (Now though Mohammedans shave 
their heads, they ordinarily leave a small tuft of hair, or forelock, in 
front, and of course the hair quickly grows again, except where there 
is natural baldness, as in this case.) The stranger (who, I must 
confess, seems to have been rather rude) took hold of one of the 
round tin shaving ‘vessels used in the bath, and holding it out to 
Hafiz, exclaimed, ‘ How comes it that all you Shiranzees have the 
top of your heads like this?’ ‘ And how happens it,’ retorted Hafiz, 
turning the bowl with its cavity upwards, ‘that all you Tabreezes 
have the inside of your heads like that ?’” 

The hour of our tuition by means of this invaluable book used to 
vary every day. Persians do not generally carry watches, and our old 
man used to come at any time between ten and twelve in the fore- 
noon. The lesson generally lasted for about two hours, and then we 
sometimes strolled in the bazaars, where there was sure to be at least 
one fight in progress. The system of fighting which obtained here 
was entirely contrary to the rules of the P. R., and consisted in one 
of the antagonists (the stronger one) seizing the other by the waist, 
and pushing him vigorously into the gutter or a shop front, if such 
was handy, at the same time butting with his head. Hitting out was 
not their strong point, but I must allow them whatever credit may 
attach to the use of unlimited bad language. The noise which a 
squabble of any sort occasions in the East is deafening, as we 
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frequently found to our cost during our travels, when many nights 
we were kept awake by the muleteers cursing at each other. 

During our stay we tried to purchase a bushy-tailed cat, but only 
one (a bad specimen) was to be found in the town; and this, 
with the exception of one which we saw up a tree in Ispahaun, was 
the only Persian cat proper we saw in Persia. 

Another ramble was towards the beach, but this is most uninterest- 
ing here, and no shells are to be picked up on it, excepting perhaps 
after a storm. 

Inland there are no grand natural features under a distance 
of forty miles or so, and walking on a dead treeless land is not 
exhilarating, so we seldom went that way. However, we used to 
walk into the little office occasionally, and study the intricacy of the 
telegraph system, which we never thoroughly got over. The over- 
land Persian telegraph office and that of the sea line are, or were, 
situated about a mile apart, so that messages were always delayed 
here if they had to go by land, or vice verséd. 

Nothing whatever is manufactured in Busheer, but everything, 
even including water, is brought from a distance. True, there are a 
few wells in Busheer, but the water drawn from them is brackish and 
not fit for drinking. We had a Persian gun made for us in the 
bazaars, but as its component parts consisted of an old “ Brown 
Bess,” Tower marked, flint lock and all, transmogrified, we did not 
count that as a manufacture, although some coarse inlaid work was put 
into the stock by the Busheer artist. However, the cotton trade of 
Persia with Bombay and Kurrachee passes through the town, and 
carpets are also freely exported ; but the anchorage, excepting some 
five miles out at sea, is exceedingly precarious, owing to the north- 
west winds which blow into the roadstead, and the shallow nature of 
the sandy beach. 

The boats which take out cargo to the larger ships in the offing 
can hardly come up to the rough quay, and civilised passengers 
have to be carried into these on the shoulders of men. There are 
generally six rowers to these boats, and they sit on the sides of the 
boat, pulling the oars towards themselves sideways. The blades of 
their oars are some nine inches broad and very rough. When we 
tried to get on board our steamer eventually, it took us three hours 
to do so, and we grounded when about three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore, although we drew about one foot of water only. 

About twenty-five miles out to sea there are two small islands, the 
larger of which, called Karrick, was the station of the English fleet 


during our desultory war with Persia ; some ancient reservoirs built 
M2 
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by the Portuguese, and other ruins, are still visible on this island, 
it is said. It is small, elevated, and of a round shape, as we sighted 
it on our voyage to Bussora. The best pearls are found near the 
island of Bahren, in the Sea of Oman, the dark waters of which roll 
near the opposite Arabian coast. 

The fishermen who dive for the pearls are all very poor ; they are 
strictly searched after every dive, but have been known to swallow a 
pearl in order to conceal it. The merchants, or Banian Indians, 
amass immense fortunes by employing these divers. There were 
several Banians at Busheer during our stay there, on account of 
some disturbances which were in progress on the island: they were 
all British subjects, and, indeed, every resident in Busheer not a 
Persian is under English protection. The inhabitants of Busheer 
are hardly true Persians: the conical thick cloth cap is rarely 
seen, but is supplanted by the Arab kefyeh—generally a piece of 
gaudily coloured cloth, sometimes silk, wound round the skull cap. 
The sea-wall round the town is broken down, partially by the 
English boats’ crews in the war, and I believe is not allowed to be 
built up again. A flock of flamingoes were lazily floating on the 
waves, for people do not take the trouble to shoot at them, and if 
they did they would most probably miss the birds. One day, to vary 
our entertainments, some of the English residents and ourselves 
had an exciting contest in pistol shooting on the beach; we 
erected a black bottle at twenty-five paces as a mark, and called 
the contest Colt v. Deane and Adams; there were several of us, 
but I regret to state that out of some twenty shots apiece, a// 
were misses, and the rival merits of our pistols were not put to any 
very decisive test. At the close we all gathered round the rascally 
bottle which had so long defied us, and demolished it by throwing 
stones from about two yards distance. About half the population of 
Busheer collected around us to witness the fun. In Eastern towns 
the smallest event is known throughout the length and breadth of 
the place almost before it has occurred. In any large bazaar the 
stranger on the look out for any particular object seems to be sur- 
rounded by a sort of human telegraph. We have occasionally asked 
the price of something at one end of a great bazaar, and on arriving 
at a remote part of the same, we have had the same sort of article 
offered to us, at a slightly reduced rate. No foreigners are allowed 
to possess landed property in Persia, except by special permission, 
which I believe is seldom granted. Of course all residencies or 
consulates stand on British ground, but they are subject to inter 
national, not national, law. 
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The only possible excursion to be made on horseback from 
Busheer is to the neighbouring fort, memorable from a gallant 
defence against us in the war. The commander of the fort at that 
time seems to have been a braver man than some Persians, at any 
rate if the speech attributed to him be authentic. When ordered 
to take command of the garrison and defend it against our expected 
attack, he is reported to have said “I will go ; I hear I cannot stand 
against the English, but as I am commanded to go, I will sell my life 
as dearly as possible.” No matter what he said, he certainly was 
slain after inflicting some loss on our forces. The fort was only at- 
tacked and stormed in order to make an example of the defenders 
and induce the capitulation of Busheer. The plan succeeded per- 
fectly, for after the storming the garrison of the larger town ran away, 
a few of them only being killed by shells thrown from the fleet. 

We rode out to the fort along the coast at about a mile from the 
sea, through a partially cultivated country. The background of 
mountains inland was exceedingly picturesque, but at the same time 
impressed us with the feeling of delight that we had no longer to cross 
those mountains ; our path was narrow and very stony, and there 
were no trees excepting an occasional palm. When we had ridden 
about eighteen miles we arrived at the Resideni’s summer villa, a 
small mud-brick house, with verandahs all round. After partaking 
of tiffin here, we walked to a small mound in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, where fragments of bricks with cuneiform inscriptions are 
continually found, and we were fortunate enough to procure some 
specimens. The legend is that permission to excavate the mound 
has been repeatedly sought and declined, as the Persian Government 
are fearful lest inside might be found documents handing Busheer 
over to the English. Then we walked down to the fort on the shore, 
passing various cut stones on our way, which seemed to have once 
belonged to some larger settlement. The fort looked very in- 
significant, only a square mound of earth, until we got close up to it ; 
but then we perceived that a trench some twenty yards wide sur- 
rounded it, and the earthworks rose some fifty feet above the level 
of the ground on the other side of it, apparently raised on a natural 
platform of rock. There were no buildings to afford shelter to 
troops inside, but scattered stones testified to former quarters. There 
was an old reservoir in the centre of the fort, which appeared some 
300 yards square in extent, and an underground passage led from 
this reservoir to the shore, thus allowing the garrison a means of 
escape if surprised from the land side. 

We returned from our excursion before sunset. We were told 
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‘that even in summer the days are never longer than fourteen hours 
here. Fever is very prevalent, even in February, for the superin- 
tendent of the cable line, the agent for the mail steamers, and the 
Vice-Resident, the latter a native of India, were attacked by inter- 
mittent fever during our month’s stay. 

The routine of our days gradually came to something like the 
following :— 

Dressing, say half an hour, as at Busheer much attention to toilette 
was out of place; then half an hour smoking ; one hour eating— 
oh, no, during the day; not one hour for breakfast! Two hours 
Persian Moonshee, one hour writing, two walking, and about nine 
reading. The relative portions of time occupied in walking and 
reading actually fluctuated according to circumstances. 

The smoking above mentioned necessitated a total cessation 
from all other labour, and engrossed all our attention for the 
time being, as the process is most absorbing and very agreeable. 
The Persian waterpipe differs considerably from the Indian hookah, 
although the process is the same. The Persian pipe is composed 
of a brass or silver or even gold enamelled head, which contains 
the tobacco. This is principally grown at Shiraz, and lacks the 
pungency of the American or Turkish plant, and it is generally 
smoked in Persian harems ; indeed, we have heard it whispered in 
scandal-loving circles that it used to be the fashion in India for 
ladies to smoke the hookah. The tobacco is well wetted, and then 
the moisture is partially squeezed out of it in a piece of linen. Then 
about a handful is placed in the bowl of the pipe, and some lumps of 
live charcoal are placed upon it. The head fits upon a perforated 
stem of wood, which in its turn fits into a (generally) globular-shaped 
vase of silver or brass, and penetrates into water, with which the 
globe is three parts filled; on one side of the vase there is another 
wooden stem ending in a mouthpiece. Then by inhaling the smoke 
from the head of the pipe through the water into the lungs the opera- 
tion is perfected. The inhalation keeps the charcoal alive, which 
burns the tobacco and allows smoke to generate. The smoke 
is puffed out of the smoker's nostrils, and at first induces a species of 
gentle intoxication not provided against by the “ Permissive Prohibi- 
tory Bill” of Mr. Lawson ; but after the first few times of smoking 
this wears off, unless the dose be very long continued. 

There are no mosques of any distinction in Busheer, and even if 
there were a giaour would not be permitted to enter them, and thus 
I have come to the end of the enumeration of things to be seen 
or done in Busheer ; the list is somewhat meagre, but, alas ! such is 
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also the fact, and for any one wishing to select a cheerful abiding 
place I should recommend an eschewal of Busheer, at any rate for 
& permanency. A very nice trip of two months might, however, be 
made from Bombay to Busheer, then up the country to Shiraz and 
Persepolis, and back. 

One pursuit, and one only, I have as yet omitted, which can be, 
or used to be, followed here. This was the game of quoits, and 
Busheer witnessed our first introduction to the game in the back 
court of the Residency. The hour for our departure in the mail 
steamer found us playing at qucits, and this game finishes my 
‘simple story” of “A Month in the Persian Gulf.” 





ZULEIKA. 


ZULEIKA is fled away, 
Though your bolts and your bars were strong ; 
A minstrel came to the gate to-day 
And stole her away with a song : 
His song was subtle and sweet, 
It made her young heart beat, 
It gave a thrill to her faint heart’s will 
And wings to her weary feet. 


Zuleika was not for ye, 

Though your laws and your threats were hard ; 
The minstrel came from beyond the sea 

And took her in spite of your guard : 


His ladder of song was slight, 

But it reached to her window height ; 
Each verse so frail was the silken rail 

From which her steps took flight. 


The minstrel was fair and young ; 
His soul was of love and fire ; 
His song was such as you ne’er have sung 
And only love could inspire : 
He sang of the singing trees, 
And the passionate sighing seas, 
And the lovely land of his minstrel band ; 
And with many a song like these 


He drew her forth to the distant wood 
Where bird and flower were gay 
And in silent joy each green tree stood ; 
And with singing along the way, 
He drew her to where each bird 
Repeated his magic word 
And there seemed a spell she could not tell 
In every sound she heard. 
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And singing and singing still, 
He drew her away so far, 
Past so many a wood and valley and hill, 
That now would you know where they are? 
In a bark on a silver stream, 
As fair as you see in a dream ; 
Lo, the bark glides along to the minstrel’s song 
While the smooth waves ripple and gleam. 


And soon they will reach the shore 
Of that land whereof he sings, 
And love and song will be evermore 
The precious, the only things ; 
They will live and have long delight 
They two in each other’s sight, 
In the violet vale of the nightingale 
And the flower that blooms by night. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 





OLIVE, PRINCESS OF CUMBERLAND 
AND DUCHESS OF LANCASTER. 


OST readers are aware of the fact that, like the 

Duchy of Cornwall, the Duchy of Lancaster is an 

appanage of the British Crown, and a source of income 

to royalty. Few, however, possibly are aware that 

within the memory of our fathers the title of Duchess of Lan- 

caster was assumed and borne by a lady in virtue of an alleged 

bestowal of that honour on her by George III., and that she was 

recognised as such by four royal dukes, and received with full 

honours as a member of the royal family at the Lord Mayor's 

dinner at the Guildhall little more than fifty years ago, though she 
now lies in a humble grave ! 

And who was this Duchess of Lancaster? And how came she to 
assume that title ? 

I will tell the story as her daughter has told it in certain documents 
of a legal nature, which she not very long since brought forward in 
evidence of her claim before the House of Lords, and a copy of 
which has come into my possession. 

To make the narrative plain, I must go back just a hundred years. 
At that time there was living in the town of Warwick a clergyman of 
some literary and social distinction, the Rev. Dr. James Wilmot—a 
man who was, in the opinion of many persons, the real author of 
“‘ Junius’s Letters,” and who had married a Princess Poniatowski, 
sister of the last reigning Sovereign of Poland. The issue of this 
union—if the statements of the family are to be believed—was an 
only child, a daughter, Olive, who was married by her father, on the 
4th of March, 1767, at Lord Archer’s house in Grosvenor Square, to 
His Royal Highness Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, the 
youngest brother of George III. 

It is well known that King George had a great aversion to any of 
the royal family contracting a marriage with an English subject ; 
accordingly, it appears that this marriage was kept quite private, 
and, indeed, was not known for several years afterwards to the 
public, though two distinguished noblemen, the Earl of Warwick 
and the great Lord Chatham (the elder Pitt) were privy to its cele- 
bration, and certified to its regularity by their formal signatures. 
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On the 3rd of April, 1772, this marriage resulted in the birth of an 
only child, a daughter, who was privately baptised the same day as 
Olive Wilmot, and was brought up to believe herself the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Wilmot, and zéece of the reverend gentleman who, if the 
story be true, was her grandfather. The family lived at Warwick, and 
Olive Wilmot grew up to childhood and to womanhood apparently 
unconscious of her real royal parentage, although on the day fol- 
lowing her birth she was “ rebaptised, by the King’s command, as 
Olive, daughter of the Duke of Cumberland.” This second baptism, 
however, was not entered in the parish register, but was placed on 
record by a certificate signed by Dr. Wilmot, his brother Robert, and 
John Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton). The certificate of this 
union was kept private and sacred, being entrusted to the care of 
Lord Warwick, as was also the following document, which I copy 
from the legal statements put forward in evidence only a few years 
since before the House of Lords :— 

GEORGE, R. 

We are hereby pleased to create Olive of Cumberland Duchess of Lancaster, 
and to grant our royal authority for Olive, our said niece, to bear and use the title 
and arms of Lancaster, should she be in existence at the period of our royal 
<lemise. 

Given at our palace of St. James’s, May 21, 1773. 

(Witnesses) CHATHAM. 
J. DUNNING. 

This paper may have been written in full by the King; but it 
clearly is very informal, as it departs from the usual phaseology of 
“‘ name, style, and title’—and does not mention in the second clause 
the grade in the peerage to which His Majesty wished to elevate 
“our niece,” whether to that of a baroness, a countess, or a duchess. 
It was agreed, however, between the King, his brother, Dr. Wilmot, 
and witnesses, that the patent of creation should not be acted upon 
during the life of George III. ; the reason alleged being that this step 
was necessary in order to screen the King’s brother from a trial for 
bigamy, as in 1771 he had married publicly Lady Anne Luttrell, 
daughter of the Earl of Carhampton, and widow of Mr. Christopher 
Horton, of Catton, county Derby. It is clear, however, that if this 
was the ground for suppressing the patent of creation, it would have 
been far more sensible (since the King was privy to his brother’s 
marriage) to have agreed that the patent should not be acted on 
during the life of the Duke of Cumberland himself, seeing that his 
death—which happened in 1790—of course put an end to all 
possibility of his being indicted for bigamy. 

In 1791 this Miss Olive Wilmot, as she was reputed to be— 
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apparently in profound ignorance of her rank—bestowed her hand 
on Mr. John Thomas Serres, of whom all that we know is that he 
was a son of Dominic Serres, and that he followed the profession of 
a portrait painter. 

Here I prefer to tell the story of “Olive, Duchess of Lancaster,” 
in her own words. She says, in her printed “ case” :— 

“The said Olive Serres, having been informed of her proper 
position in life shortly after the demise of His Majesty King 
George III, and being (as she had foundation to believe) the 
legitimate daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, 
fourth and youngest brother of his said Majesty, assumed the 
honour, title, and dignity of a princess of the blood royal ; styled 
herself “Her Royal Highness Olive, Princess of Cumberland,” 
and adopted the royal arms, livery, and seals in like manner as 
made use of by other junior members of the royal family.” 

In September, 1820, not long after succeeding to the throne, 
George IV. issued his command, through Lord Sidmouth, that the 
certificate of marriage between his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the elder Olive Wilmot should be “proved and authenticated.” 
This was done: it was duly authenticated before Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott (afterwards Lord Tenterden) ; and the lady in ques- 
tion was told—apparently, however, only verdba//y—by her solicitor, 
a Mr. Bell, that His Majesty “had been graciously pleased to 
acknowledge Her Royal Highness as Princess of Cumberland, only 
legitimate daughter of his late uncle, Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland,” and to give orders that she should have found for her 
a suitable residence until a permanent one could be fixed upon, 
and that pecuniary means, sufficient to enable her to keep up her 
dignity, should be at once placed at her command. She was then 
living in Alfred Place, Bedford Square; and even by her own 
statement the information does not appear to have been sent 
to her officially. 

The Dukes of Sussex, Clarence, and Kent, it appears, were not 
slow in acknowledging their new cousin, being satisfied that the 
documents with their father’s signature, ‘“‘ George R,” were genuine ; 
and, although the Duke of Cambridge did not acknowledge her 
till a far more recent date (1844), and the Duke of York refused to 
follow suit altogether, she maintains that the Duke of Kent had 
long previously gone so far as not only to make a will bequeathing 
to her £10,000, and to assign to her and her child a yearly income 
of £400 under his hand and seal, promising solemnly to see his 
“cousin reinstated in her royal birthright at his father’s demise,” 
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but absolutely to nominate her as the future guardian of his infant 
daughter, her present Majesty. The documents are as follows :— 

1. I solemnly testify my satisfaction as to the proofs of Princess Olive of 
Cumberland’s birth, and declare that my royal parent’s sign manual to the certifi- 
cates of my dearest cousin’s birth are, to the best of my own comprehension and 
belief, the genuine handwriting of the King, my father. Thus I constitute Olive, 
Princess of Cumberland, the guardian and the director of my daughter Alexan- 
drina’s* education, from the age of four years and upwards, in case of my death, 
and from the Duchess of Kent being so unacquainted with the mode of English 
education ; and, in case my wife departs this life in my daughter’s minority, I con- 
stitute my cousin Olive the sole guardian of my daughter till she is of age. 

London, Nov. Ist, 1819. EDWARD. 


2. Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, binds himself hereby to pay to my daughter, 
Lavinia Janetta Horton Serres, 400/. yearly during her life, in regular quarterly 
payments, and further promises that she shall be the young lady companion of his 
daughter Alexandrina, when that dear infant attains her fourth year. Witness the 
royal signature of His Royal Highness, in confirmation of this sacred obligation. 

Dec. 17th, 1819." OLIVE. 

EDWARD. 

The Duke of Kent lived only a few weeks after signing this strange 
paper, dying a week before his father ; but he survived long enough 
—if this story be true—to “recommend solemnly Mrs. Olive Serres, 
otherwise Olive, Princess of Cumberland,” to his brother, afterwards 
George IV., and to write other formal appeals to his wife and to his 
infant child, in order to aid her in obtaining “ her royal rights.” 

At the request of the Duke of Kent, the late Mr. Robert Owen, of 
Socialist memory, advanced to the Princess no less than 1,200/. ; and 
it appears from these papers that the sum was repaid to his son, Mr. 
Robert Dale Owen, by her present Majesty’s command. 

The rest of the story of “Olive, Princess of Cumberland and 
Duchess of Lancaster,” may be soon told. Her mother had died in 
France, early in life, of a broken heart, brought on by the trouble 
and anxiety entailed on her by her connection with royalty, all the 
more perilous because it was clandestine. Her husband, Mr. Serres, 
died in 1824, and ten years later (in November, 1834) she died also 
of a broken heart ; she was buried in the churchyard of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and had the satisfaction, such as it was, of being entered 
in the register as a Princess of the blood royal. 

Her daughter, Lavinia Janetta Horton Serres, married a Mr. 
Ryves—a member of a good Dorsetshire county family—but the 
marriage did not turn out happily, the union being dissolved by a 


* It will be remembered that Her Majesty’s full name is ‘ Alexandrina 
Victoria,” and that it was under that double name that she was proclaimed 
Queen. 
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legal separation. Mrs. Ryves died, if not in actual poverty, at all 
events in very needy circumstances, in lodgings in Queen’s Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, in December, 1871 ; her husband, too, ended his 
days in obscurity early in the present year. Besides one son and one 
daughter, who are deceased, Mrs. Ryves had issue three daughters. 
and two sons, who survive her, by no means in affluent circumstances. 
I believe it is true, and if true it is a wonderful example of the irony 
of history, that the lady who, assuming her own statement to be trust- 
worthy, was the second cousin of our most gracious Queen, and her 
possible and intended guardian, was dependent in her last illness on 
the aid and support of those who had little enough of their own to 
spare, and now lies in I care not to say how humble a grave in the 
cemetery at Highgate. 

But my readers will want to know what steps were taken by the 
Princess Olive, and by her daughter, Mrs. Ryves, in order to prosecute 
their claim to the title bestowed by George III., and to the legacy 
left them by the will of Edward, Duke of Kent. 

The lady who had trod upon scarlet laid along her path when she 
dined in state at the royal table at the Guildhall in November, 
1820, in the following year was arrested upon a promissory note, 
most probably on purpose to raise the question of her birth in a legal 
shape and form. She pleaded that, as a member of the royal 
family, she was privileged from arrest ; and, aithough baffled on this 
occasion by a legal technicality, in the next year she gained her 
point in another way. I use her daughter’s words :-— 

This lady . . . . subsequently gained, or rather was granted, her privilege 

- «+ as being a member of the royal family, for, having refused to pay 
ems for armorial bearings, male servants, &c., an information was filed against 
her in the Court of Exchequer by the then Attorney-General, and after hearing 
the arguments on the case for several days the Chief Baron advised the Attorney- 
General to withdraw the information, which he accordingly complied with. 


She must, however, have had a strong taste for the law and law- 
courts, as next year—I am not informed how the circumstance came 
about—she was “ living within the Rules of the Fleet.” 

Her daughter tells us, with apparent satisfaction, that 


She was delivered into the custody of the Warder by the name, style, and title 
of Princess of Cumberland. From the Fleet she was removed into the custody 
of the Marshal of the King’s Bench, when, after having been for seven years in 
illegal bondage, her liberty was effected by a writ from the Crown Office to the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench for the Princess to proceed to the Judges at West- 
minster to receive her liberty, which she accordingly did, and obtained it. 


On the death of George IV. the daughter, Mrs. Ryves, filed a bill 
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in Chancery against the Duke of Wellington, as the King’s executor, 

for the money due to her mother from the estate of George III., but 
was defeated by a legal technicality which prevented her right from 
being really tried at law. But with respect to her claim to royal 
blood, she was wholly powerless to take any further steps until the 
passing of the “ Legitimacy Declaration Act” in 1858. Under the 
provisions of this Act, as soon as she could collect sufficient funds, 
she brought forward in 1861 a suit to establish her own birth 
as “the lawful daughter of John Thomas Serres, and Olive, his wife ”; 
but returning to the charge in 1866, she failed to obtain a decree for 
the legitimization of her grandmother's marriage with the Duke of 
Cumberland. In fact, to use her own words, “the decree of the 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of June 13, 1866, de- 
clares that Olive Serres was not the legitimate daughter of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and that there was no valid marriage between the 
said Duke and Olive Wilmot.” 

Against this decision, some three or four years since, Mrs. Lavinia 
Janetta Horton Ryves appealed, as a last resource, to the House of 
Lords ; but she failed in her appeal, which was dismissed in a very 
summary manner. This failure, no doubt, as it stripped her of her 
last worldly possessions, also broke her heart, and she died, as I have 
said, in poverty at Christmas, 1871, like her mother before her, a 
victim to disappointed hopes and shattered ambitions. Alas! how 
true are the bitter words :— 


The lovely young Lavinia once had friends! 


Thus far I have given my story in the words of Mrs. Ryves. The 
death of her mother, however—the Princess Olive—gave occasion 
to a long obituary notice of her career in the pages of this magazine 
for the year 1835, in which her pretensions to royalty are treated as 
“‘ fabrications,” and she herself denounced as an “ extraordinary and 
aspiring impostor.” On the principle of “Audi alteram partem,” I take 
from the notice of SyLvanus URBAN all the facts which are in any 
way supplemental to the story of Mrs. Ryves. 

It is here said that her father, Mr. Robert Wilmot, was a house- 
painter at Warwick, and that while living with her uncle, the 
Rev. Dr. Wilmot, shortly after quitting school, she appeared as a 
witness on a very extraordinary trial for a burglary in her uncle’s 
house, for which two men were convicted and executed. “ Her 
account,” adds Mr. URBAN, “was very marvellous, and her conduct, 
as she represented it, highly heroic.” Her husband, Mr. John 
T. Serres, was scene painter at the Royal Coburg Theatre, and also 
marine painter to King George III. and to the Duke of Clarence; 
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her husband’s father, Count Dominic Serres, a gentleman of French 
extraction, who had been taken a prisoner in war, settled in England, 
and became one of the early members of the Royal Academy. After 
her separation from her husband Mrs. Serres was thrown on her own 
resources, and in 1806 obtained the appointment of landscape painter 
to the Prince of Wales. It is believed that at one time she also 
made an appearance on the stage, and performed as Polly in the 
“ Beggar’s Opera.” 

Always possessed of a busy and romantic imagination, Olive at an 
early age essayed her powers at original composition, and in 1805 
published a novel entitled “St. Julian.” In the following year she 
gave to the world a volume of poetical miscellanies, which, strangely 
enough, she named “ Flights of Fancy.” These she followed up with 
an opera, “ The Castle of Avala,” and a volume of “ Letters of 
Advice to her Daughters.” 

“In 1813,” says Mr. SYLvANUS URBAN, “she embarked in her first 
attempt to gull the public by proclaiming her late uncle, Dr. Wilmot, 
to be the long sought author of ‘Junius’s Letters.’ These preten- 
sions, advanced by her in a ‘ Life of the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D.,’ 
were negatived by letters from Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, (afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield,) and Mr. G. Woodfall, published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August 1813, and giving rise to a con- 
troversy which was carried on for several months.” Her next freak 
was an “ Explanation of the Creed of St. Athanasius for the advan- 
tage of youth.” 

“ About the year 1817,” continues Mr. URBAN, “she first discovered, 
or professed to have discovered, that she was not the daughter of 
Mr. R. Wilmot, but of Henry, Duke of Cumberland. At first she 
was satisfied to be accounted illegitimate; but she shortly after 
professed to be his legitimate daughter. At first her mother was 
Mrs. Payne, sister to Dr. Wilmot, and afterwards she became the 
Doctor’s daughter. On these pretensions she proceeded to forward 
her claims to the Prince Regent and the royal family, and to the 
officers of the Government. She now employed herself in fabricating 
several absurd and contradictory statements, the most weighty of 
which was a will of George III. in which he left her fifteen thousand 
pounds. In the Session of 1822 or 1823 Sir Gerard Noel was 
induced to move in the House of Commons for an investigation of 
her claims. The motion was seconded by Mr. Joseph Hume ; but 
Sir Robert Peel, in a most clear and convincing speech, set the 
matter at rest, and enlightened the few who had been deceived 
by her extravagant assumptions. He pointed out that her documents 
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were framed in the most injudicious and inconsiderate manner, many 
of the signatures being such as could never have been made by the 
parties whose they professed to be. He concluded his speech 
by humorously observing that “‘ even if these claims were given up, 
there were others which could yet be pressed, for the lady had ‘two 
strings to her bow.’ In fact, he held in his hand a manifesto of the 
Princess Olive, addressed to the highest powers of the Kingdom 
of Poland, and stating that she was descended from Stanislaus 
Augustus! From this time, however, the Princess Olive was con- 
strained to relinquish her carriage and her footmen in the royal 
liveries, which some simple tradesmen had enabled her to display.” 

Her later years were spent, I fear, not only in obscurity, but in 
poverty, and, indeed, “within the Rules of the King’s Bench,” where 
she died. 

I have seen a portrait of the Princess Olive, and certainly no 
one who inspects it will deny that she bore a striking likeness to the 
royal family, and especially to King George IV. 


E. WALFORD. 


VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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IX.—DINING WITH THE PREMIER. 


*F I had beer invited to dine with the literary magnates of 
Yeddo, and it had fallen tomy lot to see the Japanese ladies 
come trooping in to look on from a distance, the incident 
would have been recorded in my notes as an example of 

barbarism in Japan. The Shah of Persia would not, I suppose, 
even extend so much consideration as this to the female ornaments 
and slaves of the land of Hafiz and roses. I confess it astonished 
me last month to see the women of England flocking round this 
Imperial Blue Beard with the diamond-hilted sword. But that is 
only by the way. My business lies in another direction, and with 
men who generally take credit for honouring and admiring women. 

Fancy the intellectual men of a great civilised city, with the First 
Minister of the Crown at their head, inviting ladies to see them dine 
and hear them talk! I do not know when I have felt so humiliated 
as I did the other day sitting before a plate of soup, and seeing 
handsome and well-dressed women picking their way through a 
crowd of noisy men at dinner, to remote seats where they might con- 
template the noble savage, and hear him talk after he had gorged 
himself to repletion. Yet this was the Literary Fund dinner. The 
managers of the Press Fund Festival spread a separate repast for the 
ladies in a room adjoining to the men’s mess, and conducted them 
into the general room afterwards. It is left for the more humble 
Newsvendors’ Association to invite ladies to the high privilege of 
sitting down with the men ; but old Bede of Durham, who drew a 
line beyond which ladies were not to pass even at prayers in the 
cathedral, was not more strict than are the Literary Funders. I com- 
mend this subject to the pens of Mrs. Crawshay, Mrs. Garrett, or 
Miss Power Cobbe. I am a man, and feel incompetent to satirise this 
affair as keenly as the merits of the case deserve. It offers a capital 
topic for the pen of a woman who can feel for herself as I felt for her 
in Freemasons’ Hall. 

Mr. Gladstone never looked better, never spoke better, and never 
had a more appreciative audience. He sat between Lords Stanhope 
and Houghton. Close by were the Bishop of Derry, the Dean of 
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‘Westminster, the Deanof Lincoln, Mr. Motley, Anthony Trollope. The 

Premier’s calm pale face stood out like the leading head in some old 
picture. It was a treat to watch the familiar countenance, to note its 
-changes, to catch glimpses of the great mind in the eloquent eyes. Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks condemnatory of “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker,” entering the literary arena were received with 
earnest applause. This is a subject which cannot be too seriously con- 
sidered by editors, publishers, and the public generally, and I rejoiced 
to find it dealt with in the preface to the last volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. A book, simply because it is written by a grocer, ora 
weaver, or by some other working man, is not to be judged by the 
‘disadvantages under which it is written ; it must stand on its own 
merits, and if it will not bear the crucial test, those who applaud it 
and help it simply because it is written by one who might be 
supposed incompetent to such a task are doing a great wrong both 
to the author and to society. This is the opinion of the Premier, and 
it is a sound and practical opinion. The crowd of amateurs, of 
learned shoemakers and inspired kitchen maids, is growing every day. 
Editors’ boxes are full of their maudlin nonsense. Every now and 
then a publisher is found for some of them, and the result, as a rule, 
is cruel disappointment. An author has no right to parade his want 
of time or qualification for the work which he offers to the public on 
the same terms as other authors. If I undertock to make a set of 
dining-room furniture for SyLvaNus Ursan, I have no claim to 
special consideration when I come and say, “ The fact is, sir, I am a 
tailor, and this is my first attempt at joinering.” 

I once dined with Lord Stanhope at Madresfield Court, near Mal- 
vern, soon after the marriage of his daughter with Lord Beauchamp. 
The editor of Pitt’s Letters is an old friend of the Premier. Mr. 
Gladstone referred to this friendship in proposing Lord Stanhope’s 
health, referred to it in really warm and affectionate terms. Despite 
the complexion of the Premier’s mouth, which is marked by what 
some poet has called “ the downward drag severe,” it is capable of a 
very genial and fascinating smile. This struck me most forcibly and 
pleasantly while he was talking to Lord Stanhope—who, by the way, 
is a sprightly and interesting conversationalist. It was his lordship’s 
grandfather who invented the Stanhope press, and to whom 
we are partly indebted for.the art of stereotyping. Sitting near 
him the other night carried me back to the grand old hall at 
Madresfield, the more so that upon that occasion Lord Beauchamp 
in a short speech discovered me to his lordship_as an author, and 


compelled me to reply in the full view of Lord Stanhope’s gold- 
N 2 
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rimmers, which made me just a trifle nervous, and led to a literary 
chat, during which Lord Stanhope expressed an almost enthusiastic 
admiration of Phillips’s famous poem on “Cyder,” which was 
“Printed for Jacob Tonson, within Gray’s Inn Lane, 1708,” and 
published anonymously. Speaking to us in a cider country, the 
historian quoted with a certain unction some of the practical 
descriptive passages of the rare old poem. ‘There were a few among 
the company who had personal sympathies with productive land and 
harvest-time ; and more particularly just then, for the country was 
brown and yellow with the teeming crops. Lord Stanhope said 
there could hardly be a more perfect combination of the poetic and 
the practical than the opening comparison of various soils, from 
which he selected the following :— 


But, Farmer, look, where full-ear’d sheaves of rye 

Grow wavy on the tilth, that soil select 

For apples ; thence thy industry shall gain 

Ten-fold reward ; thy garners, thence with store 

Surcharg’d, shall burst ; thy press with purest juice 

Shall flow, which in revolving years may try 

Thy feeble feet, and bind thy fault’ring tongue. 

Such is the Kentchurch, such Dantzegan ground, 

Such thine, O learned Brome, and Capel such, 

William Burlton, much lov’d Geers his Marsh 

And Sutton, acres, drench’d with regal blood 

Of Ethelbert, when to th’ unhallow’d feast 

Of Mercian Offa he invited came 

To treat of spousals. 
I have an old copy of “Cyder” bound up with another remarkable 
work of that period, “ printed for Bernard Lintott, at the Cross Keys 
between the two Temple Gates in Fleet Street.” It is “The Art of 
Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry,” inscribed to the 
Honourable Beefsteak Club, now, alas, no more. The work opens 
with “Some letters to Dr. Lister,” from one of which I will quote a 
few lines @ propos of dining, which I commend as a text to my friend 
Fin-Bec, or the Food Journal. It has reference to juries, dinners, 
and tooth-picks, and, in spite of its satire, gives us a glimpse of 
society a hundred and fifty years ago, which, coming from an out-of- 
the-way source, is not a little curious. ‘ Now, the custom of juries 
dining at an eating-house, and having g/asses of water brought them 
with /ooth-picks ting’d with vermilion swimming at the top, being still 
continued ; why may we not imagine that the /ooth-picks were as 
ancient as the dinner, the dinner as the juries, and the juries at least 
as the grandchildren of Mitzraine? . . . I could wish Dr. Wotton 
in the next edition of his ‘Modern Learning’ would tell us the original 
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of ivory knives, with which young heirs are suffer'd to mangle their 
own pudding ; as likewise of silver and gold knives, brought in with 
the desert for carving je//ies and orange-butter ; and the indispensable 
necessity of a silver knife, at the sideboard, to mingle salads with.” 
But this is by the way. I want to say a few words about after 
dinner speaking. I am not going to trouble you with a treatise on 
oratorical zsthetics ; I only desire, in a suggestive way, to ask why 
post-prandial oratory is, as a rule, so arrogant and stupid. Froude 
the other day at the Press Fund dinner moaned and postured, and 
whined like a Primitive Methodist at a Love Feast ; Anthony Trollope 
talked as if he had the pilgrim’s peas in his mouth; and at the 
Literary Fund one could not understand two words in twenty that fell 
from the lips of Lords Houghton and Stanhope, or even Dean Stanley. 
Mr. Walter, M.P., was tolerably distinct, but why so preachy? Every 
other man who gets up to make a speech seems to think he is in the 
pulpit. The Bishop of Derry made himself understood, but he 
ranted and stuck to his text of “not yet,” for all the world like a 
parson engaged in a missionary sermon. ‘Tom Taylor got out of the 
clerical style, but he made his usual mistake of thinking and talking 
only about Tom Taylor. Called upon to speak for the Literature of 
the United Kingdom, he devoted himself entirely to a dissertation 
upon himself, his habits, his weaknesses, his strength, and what the 
critics said of him. Next to the speech of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Motley’s earnest tribute to English literature and to English tradition 
was the most successful speech of the evening. Mr. Motley is a 
quiet, modest looking man of fifty, hair and beard a frosty 
grey, and crisp ; he has earnest eyes, and his action while speak- 
ing is deferential and sympathetic. His picture of the earliest 
dream of an intellectual American was idyllic. He drew the 
two shrines at which a young intellectual American desired to bend 
his knee; he drew Stratford-on-Avon and Westminster, and in 
touching, eloquent, picturesque language worthy the historian of 
“the Dutch Republic.” The Bishop of Derry, in proposing “ The 
Literature of the United States,” mentioned “Walt Whitman” as 
one of America’s greatest geniuses. It was rude I know, but I 
laughed aloud, and a spiteful reflection came into my heart. I said 
to myself, “I am not sorry that Mr. Gladstone disendowed you, O 
pompous Bishop of Derry!” Mr. Motley, in replying, referred to 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, Joaquin Miller, 
Whittier, as among great Americans, and I applauded him to the echo. 
When the “toastmaster” was about to call for a charge of our 
glasses to the health of “The Ladies,” Mr. Gladstone, with his 
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quick observant eyes, noticed that the ladies had disappeared. 
Many of the gentlemen had gone too. Mr. Taylor’s eloquence had 
emptied all the furthermost benches. “The Ladies ” were, therefore, 
not toasted. It is well for me that this omission occurred ; for I had 
registered a profane vow, over a glass of bad port, registered it 
savagely and with malice prepense. I was not set down in the toast 
list, but I had resolved to reply for the ladies. I dare say I should 
have astonished Mr. Gladstone, quite as much, perhaps, as Tom 
Taylor astonished the Mayor of Leeds the other day, and I might 
have surprised myself and friends, seeing that I am known as a 
modest and unobtrusive gentleman. May I ask the ladies who 
read the Gentleman’s—and I am told they are legion—to think well 
of me for my good intentions ? 


Rosin GOODFELLOW. 





AN OLD STORY OF TRAVEL. 
BY H. T. WOOD, B.A. 


O have been to India and back is not enough nowadays 
to make a man a traveller, but to go nearly all the 
way there on foot would be a very creditable feat 
even now. About three hundred years ago a man did 

this, and as, so far as we know, nobody else has ever attempted to 
rival him by repeating the performance, it really seems that he de- 
serves more credit than he generally gets. Who is there who knows 
the name of Coryat—Poor Tom Coryat, as his contemporaries used 
to call him ? Now and again a stray antiquarian, ransacking the dusty 
shelves of some old library, may come across the quaint book he has 
left us, but not many folk have the patience to struggle through the diffi- 
culties of queer spelling and ancient print, for the sake of a few quips 
and cranks three centuries old. He was one of the queerest fish that 
ever lived, this Coryat—cracked, some of his friends said, and it may 
be not without reason; though, if there was a bee in his bonnet, there 
was also a very considerable share of true genius, aye, and of sound 
common sense, under that bonnet. Let us try and dig up his intel- 
lectual bones. 

The briefest sketch of his birth and early life may suffice. That 
he was born in 1575, the son of the Rector of Odcombe, in Somer- 
set; that he was educated at Winchester and Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, is as much as we need care to know. “ At the latter place,” 
says Wood, in the “ Athenze Oxonienses,” “continuing about three 
years, he attained, by the help of a great memory, to some com- 
petency in logic, but more by far in the Greek tongue, and in 
humaner learning.” His marvellous power of acquiring languages 
we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. When he left college he 
seems to have known well both Latin and Greek, the former, of 
course, as all scholars of his time knew it, colloquially. The first 
we hear of him when his university life was over, is as occupying 
some sort of position in the household of Henry, Prince of Wales. 
How he came by the post we are not told, nor even exactly what the 
post was, for his name does not appear in the list of the household. 
Whatever his official duties were, his real position seems to have 
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been that of a privileged jester. Fuller, that quaintest of old 
chroniclers, says that “ He was the Courtiers’ Axvi/ to trie their witts 
upon, and sometimes this Avvd/ returned the Hammers as hard knocks 
as it received.” He became popular, too—“ falling into the com- 
pany of the wits, who found him little better than a fool in many 
respects, made him their whetstone, and so became nous nimis 
omnibus.” Such, at least, is the statement of Anthony 4’ Wood. 
Like some other clever men, he found that his most profitable 
employment was to play the fool, and, having a natural inclination 
that way, he probably played the character well. Still, like others 
who have followed the same trade, he might have died forgotten as 
soon as his antics ceased to please, but for one particular craze he 
got into his head. He thought he would like to travel and see the 
world. Whether he wanted to get materials for a book, or whether 
he was urged by a mere itch for vagabondage, does not appear. 
Anyhow, he did make a tour through Europe, kept a journal on 
the way, and published it when he came back under the porten- 
tous title of “Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobled up in five moneths 
Travells in France, Sauoy, Italy, Rhetia, comonly called the Gryson’s 
Country ; Heluetia, a/as Switzerland, some parts of High Germany 
and the Netherlands. Newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe, 
in the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of 
the Travelling Members of this Kingdome.” With these “Crudities” 
his name is connected by the few who know that name at all. The 
sole object of the book was to amuse. In this respect Coryat was 
the Mr. Sala of his time. He did not trouble himself much about 
anything but what he thought would amuse his readers and make them 
laugh. True, some of his witticisms are rather flat and stale, but it 
must be a good joke that will stand keeping for three centuries, and 
our friend’s witticisms are, after all, not of the very finest order. In 
his search for comic objects he seems to have found nothing more 
comic than himself, so he treats us to a good deal of autobiography. 
Not that he tries to glorify himself ; on the contrary, he relates with 
the most perfect freedom and candour matters that most men would 
take pains to conceal, and seems to enjoy nothing more thoroughly 
than relating with every detail the particulars of some occasion on 
which he made a fool of himself. 

So much for the manner of the book ; now for its matter. It was 
on May 14th, 1608, that Coryat started from Dover. The miseries 
of the passage he does not forget to describe, but gives us a graphic 
description of his sickness and the ridiculous picture he presented 
under its attacks. The discomfort of the crossing seems to have been 
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about the same then as now, only there was more of it, inasmuch as 
it lasted longer. From Calais he went straight to Paris, riding post. 
There he saw much to admire. The unfinished Louvre and the 
Tuileries both attracted his notice. The miracle of St. Denis he 
thought “too great to be true,” a modified expression of opinion with 
which we may safely agree. Casaubon he made acquaintance with, 
and found him “ by so much the more willing to give me entertain- 
ment, by how much the more I made relation to him of his learned 
works, whereof some I have read.” ‘“ Fontaine Beleau” he was much 
pleased with. On the whole, his descriptions in this part of the 
book read curiously like the remarks of some much more recent 
travellers. 

From Paris he proceeded southward through France and Savoy, 
without meeting with any very remarkable adventures. As he says 


in a set of macaronic verses :— 
Alpes 
Passavi, transvectus equo cui nomina ten-toes. 


A piece of exquisite Latinity hardly worth the trouble of translation. 
It was in Italy that he spent most of his holiday and made most of his 
curious observations. One of the first things that struck him was 
a certain monstrous custom that the people had of using forks at their 
meals, instead of eating with their fingers in the usual way. However, 
though he was at first, naturally enough, shocked at so silly and 
withal barbarous a practice, he afterwards became reconciled to it-— 
nay, even went so far as to adopt it himself, and attempt its intro- 
duction into England. For this he was properly rallied on his return, 
but as he was a noted eccentric, probably everything he did was 
considered humorous, and this among the rest. Fans, he remarked, 
were carried by both sexes, some very curious and of great value ; 
but more extraordinary still were some wonderful contrivances 
“which they commonly call in the Italian tongue umbrellaes, that is, 
things that minister shadow unto them for shelter against the scorch- 
ing heate of the sunne. These are made of leather something 
answering to the forme of a little cannopy, & hooped in the inside 
with divers little wooden hoopes that extend the umbrella in a prety 
large compasse. They are used especially by horsemen, who 
carry them in their hands when they ride, fastening the end of the 
handle upon one of their thighs, and they impart so large a shadow 
unto them that it keepeth the heate of the sunne from the upper 
parts of their bodies.” Worthy Jonas Hanway, the introducer into 
England of the umbrella, being then unborn, the implement 
which has since become the distinguishing characteristic of an 
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Englishman was not known to our ancestors. At Cremona he ate 
fried frogs ; at Padua he went to St. Anthony’s tomb, hoping to see 
some demoniacs exorcised of their devils, “but the effect thereof 
turned to nothing.” Here also he observed one custom, the narration 
of which got him credit for want of veracity. He says that in a 
public place there was a stone, and if a debtor felt his debts too 
many for him, he could go and sit for a prescribed time upon this 
stone in a certain ridiculous position, and thereby become freed from his 
creditors. This new sort of bankruptcy court was not believed in by 
critics at home, but as Addison afterwards saw and described the 
same ceremony, it seems that we must give Coryat more credit 
for truthfulness than did his contemporaries. 

His next halt was Venice. Here he spent six weeks—the sweetest 
of his life, as he says. Venice was then in the zenith of her glory ; 
and the beautiful queen of the Adriatic, like Corinth of old, was 
ever hospitable to strangers. The “Odcombian Legge-stretcher,” 
as our traveller called himself, was made as welcome as all the rest of 
the world, and for the treatment he received he was not ungrateful. 
Everything pleased him; he was ready to admire and wonder at 
everything. The gondolas he was delighted with, and he grows 
almost as fervent in their praise as Mr. Disraeli. So much did they 
take his fancy that he mentions as the most remarkable of all the 
Venetian curiosities “a little bay nag feeding in the churchyard of 
St. John and St. Nicolas.” Who indeed could find a use for a nag, 
bay or other, when it was given him to ride at ease in a gondola? 
Some of his adventures in this city of pleasure we had better pass over 
in silence, though to be sure he dilates upon them with his usual 
naiveté, Nor, perhaps, are his observations upon the city and its 
monuments of a general interest. Some of his friends in England 
dubbed him the “ Tombstone Traveller” on the strength of them, an 
unkind cut, especially as there were then no “ Murray’s Handbooks ” 
to save the voyager the trouble of such descriptions. 

Then, as now, the English style of dress hardly commended itself to 
the travelled sense of beauty, and as the continental Englishman now 
sneers at the shooting-jacket or the flaring gown of his compatriot, 
so to Coryat’s eye the Venetian garb contrasted favourably with the 
garish colours affected by the English. Our ancestors, he thinks, 
wore more fantastical fashions than any other nation under the sun, 
the French only excepted. But it was not only the Italian costume 
that came in for criticism. Our traveller, though a sober man 
enough, has a word to say about the wines of the country. The 
lacryma Christi he especially fancied, and he quotes with approval 
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the dictum of some one who could only exclaim after the first 
bumper, “ Domine, cur non lacrymasti in regionibus nostris ?” 

One thing, and one only, did not meet with his approval—the 
religion of the country. Our friend was a staunch Protestant, and 
had very little toleration for Popish weaknesses. A feat which he 
considered very creditable was the purloining of one of those little 
wax figures that Catholics hang up as votive offerings in their 
churches. After long hankering, he watched his opportunity and 
carried off a small waxen leg. As his performance rendered him 
liable to be had up before the Inquisition, it at all events required 
some courage to do that which otherwise had been but a miserable 
bit of petty larceny. 

So much for Venice and its delights. From it he struck north- 
wards through Germany. At the “bathes of Hinderhowe, com- 
monly called Baden,” he made a short stay, and watched the folk 
drinking the waters and bathing, the latter in somewhat promiscuous 
fashion. Not far from Baden he met with one of those adventures. 
which he apparently dwells upon for want of anything more serious 
to relate. As he was going along the road he was struck by the 
suspicious appearance of two “boors.” Being well provided with 
funds, he felt nervous, and so to disarm suspicion he adopted the 
réle of a beggar, put off his hat very courteously unto them, 
and addressed them “in a language they did but poorly understand, 
even the Latin.” The device was perfectly successful, for, says he, 
“they gave me so much of their tin-money called fennies (as 
poor as they were) as paid for half my supper that night at Baden.” 
Either the ‘boors” were liberal, or the supper a very bad one ; 
however, Coryat got off safe with the gold he had quilted in his 
jerkin, and was happy. 

Strasbourg he passed through, and he gives us a picture of the 
wonderful clock. Another picture represents the great Tun of 
Heidelberg with Coryat standing on it. This tun was, in his opinion, 
“the most remarkable and famous thing of that kinde that I saw in 
my whole journey.” 

At “St. Gavern,” a town on the Rhine, he was subjected to a 
ceremony something of the same sort as that connected with the 
celebrated “ Highgate oath.” Near the town gate was hung an iron 
collar, and this was fastened round the neck of the stranger to be 
initiated. Of course he was released on paying the usual penalty— 
drink for the company round. At Cologne there were the relics of the 
three kings to be seen, just as they are now. Probably Coryat was not 
the first Cockney, as he was certainly not the last, to gape at them. 
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The remainder of his journey to Flushing contained little of 
interest. Thence he sailed to London, where he arrived on October 
3rd, 1608, “being Monday, about foure of the clocke in the after- 
noone.” In all, as he relates with pride, his travels had extended 
over 1,975 miles. He saw forty-five cities, and was twenty weeks 
and two days on his journey. 

Such was Coryat’s first tour. Not a very remarkable one, indeed, 
mor, except for its results upon the traveller, deserving much 
record. Perhaps not so much the deeds he did, as the way in 
which he told those deeds we should admire, and in the above 
bald account most of the original quaint flavour is unhappily 
Jost. However, good or bad, these adventures were to be 
handed down to posterity. Coryat’s first care was to write a book— 
the “Crudities” above mentioned. ‘This was the only book he ever 
completed, and very proud he was when it was done. Having 
finished its preparation, and obtained the necessary permission to 
publish it, he went round to all his friends among “the wits,” 
asking for sets of verses which might make a sort of introduction to 
the book. They seem to have given them readily enough, though 
the poems were not of a sort to have afforded much gratification to 
one of a more sensitive nature than Coryat. In mock-heroic style 
they lauded the virtues of the modern Ulysses, who had dared the 
dangers of the Channel, and visited such unknown lands as France 
and Italy. Whether our traveller accepted in good faith these extra- 
vagant bits of laudation, or whether, as is much more probable, he 
looked upon them as good jokes, likely to suit his book, we will not 
profess to decide. ‘There they are, nearly sixty of them, a proof of 
either the pertinacity or the popularity of the collector. There are 
well known names, too, among the list of contributors—Ben 
Jonson, Lawrence Whittaker (a special crony of Coryat’s), Michael 
Drayton, Inigo Jones, Dudley Digges, so that we may justly conclude 
that Coryat was at least notorious. The result was successful, for, as 
Anthony & Wood tells us, the verses “did very much advantage the 
sale of the book.” 

M. Delepierre, in his “ Macaronéana,” will have it that all the verses 
are by one hand—that of Coryat himself—and we cannot help a 
suspicion that he is not entirely wrong. However, all the writers who 
mention Coryat, in books written not long after his death, treat the 
verses as genuine, so the weight of evidence is in their favour. 

So the book was published, and became at least a nine days’ 
wonder. Coryat, in his own estimation at least, was the traveller of 
the age, and he felt the necessity of keeping up his reputation. 
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Partly, it would seem, from his craving for notoriety, partly because 
the restlessness of the genuine travellers fever was upon him, he 
made up his mind to take such a journey as man had never taken 
before. He would visit the three quarters of the old world. This 
was his route—Turkey, Palestine, Persia, thence to India and China,. 
that he might “‘see Tartaria in the vast parts thereof ;” after that to 
the court of Prester John in Ethiopia, and then perhaps home again, 
to write another and a greater book—a book that should not only 
make him famous in his own days, but hand down his reputation to 
generations yet unborn. Such was the scheme. Had it been carried 
out (perhaps omitting the visit to Prester John) and a faithful record 
of it kept, we should like enough have had a book of travel only 
second to that of the great Father of History himself. In the event, 
as we shall see, death interrupted the traveller before his purpose was 
more than half accomplished, and besides we have but very scant 
accounts of what he did succeed in accomplishing. Of the earlier 
and less interesting part of his travels an account was published 
in “ Purchas’s Pilgrims,” but of the latter portion we have little 
knowledge, except what is derived from a few letters sent home from 
various points in his travels, and a chapter in Terry’s “ Voyage 
to East India,” of which more anon. 

He started on this long journey in 1618. From London he went 
straight to Constantinople or Stamboul, and there his journey proper 
may be said to have begun. At Zante he saw the tomb of Cicero, 
but was not equally fortunate at “Syo” with that of Homer. The 
sites of the seven churches of Asia he was anxious to discover, but 
could not. For this he was partly reconciled by the sight of Troy, 
or its ruins, among them a great house which “ is continued by 
tradition to have been sometimes a part of the famous palace of great 
King Priamus.” He took the opportunity, as usual, of playing the 
fool in company with another Englishman named Rugge, who dubbed 
him a knight of Troy, whatever that may be. After this he made a 
speech—another weakness of his—and rested content with himself. 

His next stage was by sea to Jatta or Joppa, whence he made his 
way to Jerusalem over a road infested by Arab marauders. In Jeru- 
salem he was kindly treated by a convent of Franciscan friars, who 
showed him all the treasures and wonders of the sacred spot. They 
took him to Bethlehem, and did not forget to point out a stone by 
the wayside on which the Virgin had rested herself. In order to 
afford a comfortable seat, the stone had made itself soft, so that it 
had received on it the impress of the Virgin’s form, and this, as it 
hardened again, it still preserved. As a memorial of his pilgrimage, 
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‘Coryat got himself tattooed, a fact of which he often boasted in after 
life, saying “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

According to Purchas, Coryat went to the Dead Sea, and there 
heard of but did not see “the pillar of Lot’s wife in salt with her 
childe in her armes, and a pretty dogge also in salt by her, about a 
bow shot from the water.” The “ pretty dogge” seems to have been 
too much for old Purchas, for he adds that Coryat “ saw not this, 
but tooke the report of another, and seemeth by the child and dog 
to be a falsehood in word or in deede.” 

Coryat found Palestine very thinly populated, and Terry, who 
notices this, goes on to contrast its condition with that in which it 
‘was at the time of the Biblical narrative. He remarks that it was 
‘very wonderful a strip of ground some 160 miles long by 60 broad 
‘should ever have supported thirteen hundred thousand fighting men. 
These calculations, though savouring of Dr. Colenso’s spirit, by no 
means led Terry to the bishop’s conclusions. He, worthy man, only 
thought the miracle the greater. 

From Palestine Coryat went to Aleppo, where he was entertained 
by the English consul. Here he had to wait fora caravan. With 
‘it he marched into Persia, not forgetting to note on his way Uz of 
‘the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham. Nineveh he saw, “ which 
now hath its old name changed, and is called Mozel ; also Babylon, 
now ‘ Bagdat.’” The Euphrates and the Tigris he crossed, the latter 
almost dryshod, the water not reaching above the calf of his leg. 
Next he went “through both the Armenias, and either did, or else 
-our traveller was made to believe that he saw the very mountain 
Ararat on which the ‘ark of Noah rested after the flood.’” 

The next country visited was Persia, where he saw “ Uzpahan,” 
the usual place of residence of “Sha Abbas, or King Abbas ;” also 
Seras, anciently Shushan, where “ Ahasuerus kept his royal and most 
magnificent Court.” At Ispahan he remained two months, and 
then went with a caravan to Lahore, a journey that occupied four 
months and some days. This town, he télls us, was the Mogul’s 
chief city, a place of great wealth, and “lying ‘more temperately out 
of the parching sun than any other of his great cities do.” His next 
stopping place was Agra, “the Mogul’s metropolis.” The road from 
Lahore to Agra was planted the whole way with trees to shade it ; 
this road was 400 miles long, and took our traveller twenty days to 
pass over. Here Coryat stayed till “he had gotten to his Turkish and 
Morisco or Arabian languages some good knowledge in the Persian 
and Indostan tongues.” Asnere was his next stopping-place. On his 
journey he had met Sir Robert Shirley, who was resident at the 
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Mogul’s Court, and had married a niece of the monarch. From this 
town he sent home letters, dated 1615 ; one among them to Lawrence 
Whittaker, in which he describes the wonders of the Mogul’s Court. 
Not the least of these marvels were the unicorns, “ whereof,” he says, 
‘*two have I seene at his Court, the strangest beasts of the world.” 
This we may charitably suppose was a little bit of brag for friends at 
home. A picture of the traveller, riding on an elephant, accompanied 
the letter. Another letter was sent “To the High Seneschal of the 
Right Worshipful Fraternity of Sireniacal Gentlemen that meet the 
first Friday of every month at the sign of the Mermaid, in Bread 
Street, in London.” At Asnere he rested some little space, and 
reckoned up his journey. From Jerusalem to Asnere he calculates 
was 2,700 miles. This he had accomplished in fifteen months and 
some days, all on foot. During the whole journey he had spent but 
£3, and ten shillings of this he had been cheated out of by some 
Armenian Christians. On the whole an economical tour. 

On September 16, 1616, he left Asnere and went back to Agra, 
where he stayed six weeks. Next we hear of him at Mandoa, in the 
house of Sir Thomas Rowe, the English ambassador. It is to Terry, 
the chaplair of Sir Thomas, afterwards Rector of Greenford in 
Middlesex, that we owe most of our knowledge about Coryat’s 
travels. In 1655 Terry wrote his “ Voyage to East India,” and in it 
he tells how he met Coryat “‘in. those parts” (near Surat), and became 
intimate with him. 

While at Agra Coryat put his linguistic powers to the test by tack- 
ling a certain laundress, who used to “scold, brawl, and rail from the 
sun-rising to sunset, until one day he undertook her in her own 
Janguage, and by eight of the clock in the morning so silenced her 
that she had not one word more to speak.” So says Terry, with 
infinite gusto. 

But the end of poor Coryat’s travels was drawing near. He began 
to fail in health and spirits, and was much oppressed with the idea 
that he would never get back safe home to publish his travels. This 
was his chief distress, and one day when he suddenly swooned away 
in the presence of Sir Thomas Rowe and Terry, he confided to them 
this feeling that he should never see England again. Nor did he, for 
in spite of the requests of Sir Thomas that he would continue with 
him, he determined to press on with his journey, and started for Surat. 
There he died, and the manner of his death was in this wise: on 
his arrival at Surat he found some English who had just arrived. 
They, it appears, had brought out with them some sack, and this 
seems to have caught our traveller’s fancy, who cried out “ Sack, 
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sack, is there such a thing as sack? I pray thee give me some sack.” 
On drinking of it, though moderately, Terry tells us, as he was ever a 
temperate man, it so aggravated his disorder that he sickened and 
died. Sic exit Coryatus, says his biographer, who seems to have had 
a sincere regard for this queer cross-grained bit of humanity. He was 
buried at Surat “‘ under a little monument, like one of those that are 
usually made in our churchyards.” 

Such was the end of “ Poor Tom Coryat,” the “single-soled and 
single-souled” traveller. It was but an unhappy end after all, since 
he never lived to carry out the purpose which had led him on so 
many weary miles. Could he have published his journal he would 
have died happy. It never was published. His papers seem to have 
come into the possession of Sir Thomas Rowe, but what became of 
the greater part of them is not known. This was a real loss. No 
one in that time, perhaps no one since, except Anquetil Duplessis, 
the Frenchman, ever saw so much of the people of India as did 
Coryat. He travelled among them as one of themselves, wearing their 
dress and speaking their tongue. That strange Eastern civilisation, 
then in its full splendour, must have been familiar to him. It would 
have been a very valuable book, had it ever been written, for, despite 
all his follies and eccentricities, Coryat was a keen and a shrewd 
observer. He was minutely accurate and veracious, so far as we can 
judge from his first book, and from the report of Terry, who probably 
had read his journals. As a traveller he had that restless itch for 
motion which has distinguished the race from Ulysses downward. 
Terry says that he was “of a coveting eye, that could never be 
satisfied with seeing, though he has seen very much, and who took as 
much content in seeing as many others in the enjoyment of great and 
rare things.” In character he was “ of inordinate but simple vanity,” 
easily flattered, and easily wounded by any appearance of slight or 
neglect. Many of his contemporaries held but a poor opinion of 
him. Wood, the compiler of the “Athenee Oxonienses,” always 
speaks slightingly of him. Taylor, the water-poet, was a bitter 
enemy of his, and no love was lost between the two. 


Your plenteous want of wit seems wondrous wittie, 


says Taylor ; and this, though bitter, is not wholly unjust. Kinder and 
more entirely true is old Fuller’s epigrammatic saying, “ First, few 
would be found to call him Fvo/, might none do it save such who had 
as much Learning as himself. Secondly, if others have more W1sdom 
than he, shankfulnesse and humility is the way to preserve and 
increase it.” 





THE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
A PROLOGUE. 


N vain will he who herein looks 
Seek for great men, like Lords and Dukes, 
The honest phiz of Smith or Snooks 
Too surely has betrayed him : 

No flattery tones a wrinkle down, 
No smirk does duty for a frown, 
Black is not white, and Brown zs Brown 

As plain as Nature made him. 


This is my friend, that now my foe— 

For thus the tide will ebb and flow— 

Those dear fond eyes could even go 
And smile upon another ; 

Such tales are told beneath the sun, 

This loving couple fight like fun, 

That gentle youth has been and done 
A bill, and his own brother. 


In early youth twas understood 

The premium was for “ being good ” 

A picture-book, with cuts on wood 
Of birds and beasts and bogies ; 

And so, if you are nice, you know, 

My picture-book to you I'll show, 

Of “lions,” brutes, of belle and beau, 
And well got-up old fogies. 


a * ve 


The grave, grim knight in coat of mail, 
The flowing wig, the quaint pig-tail, 
The patch and powder, all entail, 

Like parchment, life’s gradations ; 
Until the next heir, in his need, 
With reckless Charles has quite agreed 
To clear out, at utmost speed, 

His “ valuable relations.” 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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Let but a few years pass away, 
And see how fades that lady gay ! 
The very “lion” has had his say, 
And sunk into perdition : 
There’s not a head but where you doubt— 
Who—when—or what it is about ; 
And people talk of bringing out, 
Alas ! a new edition. 
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MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SISTER RUTH. 


GTA; HE Strand is one of the best known and busiest streets 
\ in the world. Most travellers as well as natives have 
seen Somerset House and the two churches in the road- 
2 way, and have marvelled at the architectural and topo- 
graphical eccentricities of our forefathers. What a thoroughfare ! 
What a never ending, quick flowing stream of men and women 
from early morning until late at night! How many persons pass 
through the Strand in a day? Never mind about the figures. 
Day by day humanity enough to people a small kingdom uses the 
broad thoroughfare. Stand by the gloomy entrance to Somerset 
House and ask a hundred passers-by to direct you to Winsor Court. 
It is a hundred chances to one that even one in the hundred will be 
able to do so, though the court is just opposite. For Winsor Court is a 
blind court, and blind courts are only known. to the poor and to the 
police. Probably a long time ago, before George III. was King, this 
Winsor Court was inhabited by well-to-do people who had pews in 
the parish church and who dressed as grand dames when they had 
a row on the silvery Thames or walked in the Park. The no- 
thoroughfare added to the value of the houses, because it ensured 
comparative freedom from noise. Now that the Strand has become a 
market only the blind court has gone down and become the abode 
of the poor. We pass along ten yards of smutty, yellowish covered 
entrance, and we are in Winsor Court. The noise of the rushing, 
crushing traffic of the Strand strikes hoarsely and confusedly on the 
ear, and as if it were afar off. 

The second floor of the grimiest house on the east side is the 
abode of Mr. Feckles. Dirty and dismal is the sitting room. Two 
or three broken panes are patched with paper, and the curtains are 
a dress and a shawl, the shawl being Mrs. Feckles’ only out-door 
garment, and the dress is long past the stage of shabbiness when the 


boldest pawner would dare offer it to the mildest tempered pawnbroker. 
O02 
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The blackness of the torn carpet vies with the blackness of the 
heavily cobwebbed ceiling. A woman in draggled and tattered 
clothes is huddled on a worn and uneasy looking sofa. Mr. Feckles 
is burning cheap tobacco in a very short and highly coloured clay. 

“ Dick, don’t be a brute. Get me a little of anything. I have not 
tasted to-day, and I could cry only there’s no tears left in me.” 

“Then why don’t you eat? It’s drink and drink with you as long 
as you are awake.” 

“You are a wretch. You know my poor delicate stomach turns at 
the thought of food ; and those who can’t eat must drink. And you 
are the one to preach to me about drink! Was I a drinker till you 
dragged me to the gutter? And don’t you drink like a fish with a 
burning fever on it ?” 

** There’s no money and nothing to pawn.” 

“ Then why don’t you turn out and get money? The Lion isn’t the 
only theatre, and I wish that old lord had been burning before he 
went off with that hussey and shut up the Lion.” 

“*T have no money, I tell you.” 

“ That’s a lie.” 

“You had better mind what you are after,” said Dick, in an angry 
voice. 

“Hit me, do. But you won’t twice without getting a precious 
good tit for your tat.” 

Mrs. Feckles rose from the sofa as she spoke, and emphasised the 
word “tat” with a thump on the table. Dick was about to speak 
when the domestic wrangle was disturbed by a knock at the door. 

“It’s a dun; but you may answer him, Mr. Feckles, for I won't. 
No more of your dirty work for me, and the only thanks starving, 
lies, and bullying.” 

The knock was repeated. 

“Come in,” shouted Dick. 

When the door opened, Mr. Feckles was startled, dropped his 
pipe, and exclaimed “ Lord Shamvock.” 

“ How are you, Dick? I want a word with you, and so here I 
am. Mrs. Feckles, I presume? I hope I shan’t be in the way for 
two or three minutes ?” 

“ Oh, no, my lord ; but we are not fit to be seen by any one.” 

“ Never mind about the place. Dick is down on his luck, but I 
shall put him on his legs. We need not bother your wife’s ears with 
our business, Dick.” 

“ Certainly, my lord. I will leave you,” said Mrs. Feckles. 

“ By the bye, could you get me a glass of sherry? Here, Dick, 
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ask your wife to get a bottle,” said his lordship, holding out a 
sovereign. 


Mrs. Feckles dexterously interposed her hand, and took the 
money. Dick looked savage, and Lord Shamvock laughed. 

“Don’t let him have the change. [I'll take care that Dick has 
enough in his pocket to keep out the devil.” 

Mrs. Feckles bestowed an anxious, longing look at the shawl 
curtain, and went on her errand. 

“ Feckles, do you know that the Rose is married ?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Why don’t you answer?” 

* No, my lord.” 

‘Well, she is, and the scoundrel who passed for her father is her 
husband, and between them they have done me out of £800. The 
jewels that cost me over £ 300 they have pawned for a third of their 
value, and the night before the bolt they had £ 500 in banknotes. I 
mean to catch them. What sort of man is the sham father?” 

“ Tall and thin, and lushy about the face,” replied Dick. 

“ What coloured hair ?” 

“ Brown, with a good deal of grey.” 

** Any whiskers ?” 

“No, my lord, a clean shave.” 

“Stoops a little and eyes blue. Eh, Dick ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

** Any mark about the face ?” 

“ Red mark on one cheek, like a scar.” 

“The villain! But I will have it out of him. Dick, that fellow’s 
name is Boliver, Frank Boliver. There’s fifty pounds for you if you 
can spot him.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“ Think it over, and call on me to-morrow night. You may hit 
upon aclue. Here is a couple of quid on account. Don’t breathe a 
word of what I have told you, or I shall not stand your friend. Of 
course you will keep it dark from your wife.” 

“T won’t tell her anything.” 

“That won’t do, Dick. When a woman thinks there is a secret 
she will worm it out. Tell her a lie with a dash of truth in it. Say I 
came to ask you about the Rose, and that I am going to get you a 
situation. There is no lie so safe as a half truth.” 

Mrs. Feckles was heard in the passage, and she was not alone. She 
was saying something to somebody, and the somebody answered with 
a wild and scornful laugh. 
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“What's the row, Dick ?” 

“Tt’s my” 

“Why, father, she wanted me to wait outside because you had a 
lord with you. I am not afraid of a lord.” 

A girl, tall, pale, with lustrous flashing eyes, and a bright burning 
flush on either cheek. The hood of her cloak thrown off, and her 
hair very long, dark brown and unkempt. Her cloak, of the 
coarsest serge, is long and broad enough to fall in heavy folds. 
Round her waist a thick rope knotted at the end, and reaching to her 
feet. Round her neck a thinner cord, to which a cross is attached. 
The delicacy of the girl strongly and painfully contrasts with the 
rough attire, and her voice is full and musical as if she were not 
weak, but hale. 

“Who is this, Dick ?” 

The girl replied. 

“T am Sister Ruth. He is my father, but she is not my mother.” 

“‘T am sure I have tried my utmost to be a mother to her,” said 
Mrs. Feckles. 

The girl laughed. A low but ringing, half scornful, half pitying laugh. 

“Tried to be my mother! Who could be my mother but my 
mother? I never saw her with my eyes. Oh mother dear, let me 
go to you, I am so weary.” 

“ Poor girl,” said Lord Shamvock. 

“Not poor, yet Iam poor. A bride and a widow, and a widow 
and a bride. When I am very good the angels bring my mother to 
me while I sleep. Though I never saw her with my eyes, I know her 
from all the angels, and I sleep on her bosom, and she is my mother, 
and I am her little baby, and I am so happy.” 

“It is sad,” whispered Lord Shamvock. Perhaps for the first time 
that hard, cruel, corrupt heart felt unselfish sorrow. 

“No, that is not sad, that is joy. Oh, mother, nurse me to-night. 
But it is sad that in all the years and in all the nights I can never 
bring my father to my mother. I cannot tell her about him. I love 
him, but I never think of him when I am with her—never, never, 
never.” 

She kissed her father. 

‘See me to-morrow, Dick. Good day, Mrs. Feckles. God bless 
you, my girl.” 

Lord Shamvock had shaken hands with Ruth, and was at the door 
when she exclaimed “ Stop, my lord, I must speak to you.” 

She took him to the window, and holding up her hand to the light 
spoke in a whisper. 
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“ You can see through it. The cage is frail. The spirit will soon 
be free.” 

She put his hand upon her heart. 

“It beats so hard and fast. The spirit would be free, and will 
not let me rest.” 

She put his hand to her head. 

“T feel it there, too. It is torture sometimes, and I know the end 
will come soon. And then my father will be alone. My mother 
will never let me come to him to comfort him. Will you give him a 
little, ever so little ?” 

“ He shall not want.” 

“T shall pray for you.” 

Lord Shamvock was leaving. 

“Oh, my mission, my mission! My lord, hear me !” 

“ Don’t, dear,” said Mrs. Feckles. 

“The fire burns, and I must speak. My lord, when you go to 
Court tell the Queen and the lords that all men are equal ; that the 
land is the people’s, and that their misery has killed Sister Ruth. 
The rich ones of the earth heap up riches, and yet call them- 
selves Christians.” 

Ruth walked up to Lord Shamvock, and said in his ear “I shall 
pray for you, and when my mother has me, and will not let 
me come back again, you will not forget my father.” 

She lifted his hand and kissed it, and as she did so a single 
scalding tear fell on it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALIAS SIMPSON. 


“Ir 1 had to begin life again I would do very differently.” So 
think most men in the hour of regretful despondency—those who 
succeed as well as those who fail, and perhaps the successful are the 
more discontented with their conduct. The man who wins the race 
finds the prize somewhat disappointing. He imagines that if he had 
done this, or left that undone, success would have been more com- 
plete and more fruitful of happiness. Granting that the paths you 
did not try would have led you to the untried earthly paradise for 
which you sigh, you would miss them even if you had to begin life 
over again. Unbought experience is worthless. It is the same with 
the nation as with the man. History may be written for our instruc- 
tion, but we only read it for our amusement or to garnish a contro- 
versial speech. Therefore, history repeats itself. So with the 
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individual. By training much may be done to improve the chances 
of a virtuous and happy career, but every man has to walk alone 
and to pay for his experience with suffering. 

Besides, what prevents you beginning life again? Too old? 
Faugh! It is not how many years you have lived, but how many 
years you will yet live. You may do something for the riches you 
covet. The difficulty is that you will not begin life afresh. You 
will not change your name, your associates, the place that knows 
you, and maybe your country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, of No. 73, Belitha Road, Laurel Park, 
Holloway. They have been for some weeks at that lodging. Hol- 
loway is not a remote village. The doggerel prophet told a bygone 
generation that England’s fame would ne’er go down till Highgate 
stood in London town. The Union Jack floats as high and proudly 
as ever, yet Highgate is part of the Great City of Burnt Clay, and 
Holloway lies betwixt the heart and the environs thereof. Yet 
though living in the great city, no one suspects that Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson are not what they were a few weeks ago. No one has 
observed that Mr. Simpson was Mr. Boliver and Mrs. Simpson the 
Rose of the Lion Theatre. 

Frank had resolved to live as an a/ias for a year or so, and Rose 
was content to live anywhere and to be called by any name pro- 
vided Frank was with her. But both were disquieted. Rose knew 
not why her husband shunned society and seemed to fear some 
terrible catastrophe. Frank was restless and quickly repented his 
resolution. If he loved his wife at all, it was not all in all, and his 
heart yearned for the noise, the bustle, and the excitement of the 
whirling world he had forsaken. He became irritable and morose. 
The patience of his wife provoked him. Perhaps if she had been 
angry or passionate he might have somewhat curbed his temper, but 
her forbearance was a stinging reproach that infuriated him. 

“ Rose, I’ve something to tell you that you won’t like to hear, but 
you must hear it and bear it too.” 

“Oh, Frank, are you in any danger ?” 

“ None whatever, except of being moped to death in this hateful 
solitary cell.” 

“ If you don’t like the place and it is dull, dear, we can move.” 

“ Now, Rose, once for all stop your aggravating innocence, for it 
does not impose on me. What is the use of moving from one 
miserable solitude to another? Look here, whether it pleases you 
or the other thing, I have done with hide and seek after this week. 
I am going into society.” 
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“Very well, Frank. I thought there was something that ”—— 

“What you refer to is settled, but trust you for stirring up an 
unpleasantness. No, I am free to go where I choose.” 

“Do what you will, Frank, so long as you are happy and love 
me !” 

“Your yea-nay put-on meekness doesn’t increase my love, I can 
tell you. However, you are my lawful wife and I must put up with 
some of it ; but I am not to sacrifice the whole of my days to your 
whims. You must keep dark. You will stop here as Mrs. Simpson. 
When I come here, which will be pretty often, I shall be Mr. 
Simpson, a commercial traveller.” 

“ Frank, I feel it ; I can’t help feeling it. I am your wife, and I 
am to be as if I were not your wife.” 

“You may sneer and snarl, but I am not going to be moped to 
death to gratify your stupid selfish whim.” 

“That is not fair to me. I will bear degradation—any degradation 
—for your sake.” 

“I suppose you would be charmed to hear that Lord Shamvock 
said Rose Dulmaine took jewels and money from him for her hus- 
band, Mr. Frank Boliver? You would be delighted to see me kicked 
out of society.” 

“TI was to be acknowledged as your wife when your uncle died, 
but now I am to wait till somebody else dies. You will never 
acknowledge me till I am dead.” 

“Perhaps' not then. I might have ‘Simpson’ cut on your tomb- 
stone.” 

That cruel sneer was too heavy an addition to the weight of 
sorrow, and Rose cried. 

“What a fool you are. You aggravate me till I don’t know what 
I am saying, and then you take every word as serious. I am nota 
liar. When my uncle dies you shall be my acknowledged wife, and, 
as for Shamvock, I'll give him a hint that if he dares to breathe your 
name he shall be taught that I can pull a trigger.” 

The somewhat kinder tone of Frank did not stop the crying. 

“Come, Rose, leave off, for there is no need fortears. I shall think 
it over for a week, but if you bother me like this, I shall bolt at once 
and not be in a hurry to come back.” 

In the morning Frank was looking over the newspaper, while 
Rose was out marketing. He lighted on the following :— 


“ Mr. Frank Boliver. Any one giving information of the address 
of Mr. Frank Boliver will be handsomely rewarded. Apply to 
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Messrs. Doloski and Gouger, Private Detective Office, Surrey Street, 
Strand.” 


“ Doloski and Gouger! Who has dared do this? It will be a 
dear day’s work for somebody. Not long ago this would have 
alarmed me ; but now my conscience is free as a baby’s so far as the 
law is concerned. Doloski and Gouger’s client shall pay for this. 
The answer will be quicker than pleasant.” 

The wife came in and saw Frank putting on his boots. 

*“*T am going to town, Rose. I shall be back to dinner.” 

“Going to town? Is anything the matter? 

“‘ Nothing that hurts me, Rose. I will tell you about it when I 
return.” 

Frank was in a good humour, for he kissed his wife on leaving. 
Rose was pleased and puzzled. 

“‘T know he would always be kind if he were not in trouble; and 
if he were kind I could almost forget the past.” 

Then Rose, after much mental guessing, concluded that the rich 
relation was dead or dying. No more concealment. No more false 
names. She would be his wife before the world. 

Rose would be less sanguine if she were older. Waiting for the 
shoes of the dead is dreary work. The rich relation has the best 
medical care and lives long. When he dies, the inheritor of his 
wealth cannot enjoy it as he would have done ten years before. 
Perhaps he does not enjoy it at all, for a dead man’s shoes are apt to 
blister the feet and press the corns of the new wearer. No wonder 
the poor man craves for riches, for money would do great things for 
him. No wonder the rich man murmurs, for wealth can do so little 
forhim. Having the attainable, we have strength and leisure to 
sigh and pine for the unattainable. When we are too old to feed 
upon dreams we turn to philosophy, and that soon fails. There remains 
religion. Happy the man whose faith is to him as the very substance 
of the things hoped for ! 

When Frank arrived at the offices of Messrs. Doloski and Gouger 
a youth informed him that the partners were in. 

“ What name, sir ?” 

“ Simpson.” 

When he was shown into the private room, Mr. Doloski looked 
up fora moment, and then resumed his writing. Mr. Gouger asked 
him to be seated. 

“* What can we do for you, Mr. Simpson?” 

“I have called about the advertisement respecting Mr. Frank 
Boliver.” 
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“Very kind of you. Do you know his address ?” 

“ce Ves.” 

“T presume you will favour us with the information we require. 
It will do Mr. Boliver no harm.” 

“What about the handsome reward ?” 

“If we get the address from your information there is a ten pound 
note for you.” 

“ Not enough,” said Frank. 

“What do you want, Mr. Simpson ?” 

“ T will do it for twenty.” 

“ What do you say, Doloski?” asked Mr. Gouger. 

“‘ Mr. Simpson has a big idea, but we may risk it.” 

“ Give me a contract for the twenty pounds.” 

“ Certainly, if you doubt our word.” 

“T do not doubt your word, gentlemen, but in a matter of business 
I prefer a bond.” 

Mr. Gouger wrote a letter promising to pay the twenty pounds, and 
handed it to Frank, who looked over it, folded it, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“If I bring you face to face with Mr. Frank Boliver you will be 
satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Gouger. 

** Gentlemen, I am Mr. Frank Boliver.” 

Mr. Gouger looked at Frank and then at his partner. 

“TI don’t see the joke, Mr. Simpson.” 

Mr. Doloski left his desk, and bolted the door. 

“It’s not a joke, Gouger. That is Boliver, I swear.” 

“Well, gentlemen, you have caught your Tartar; what are you 
going to do with him?” 

“Detain you till our client comes.” 

“ Detain me? Keep me in custody, in unlawful custody. That 
will cost you more than twenty pounds. Pay the reward, gentlemen, 
and unbolt the door.” 

The partners conferred together, and appeared uncertain as to the 
course they should pursue. 

“Come, gentlemen, this won’t do. Am I your prisoner? If not, 
I am off. You can pay the reward another day. I am satisfied with 
your written contract.” 

“From your coming here we feel sure there is a mistake which 
concerns you as well as our client to have cleared up.” 

“Who is your client ?” 

““ Mr. James Stot.” 
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“What, Jem Stot! A model money lender. He takes the cream, 
but does not chisel you out of the skim milk. What does Stot want 
with me ?” 

“ He holds some bills of yours.” 

“He does not.” 

“ Well, Mr. Boliver, he holds some bills bearing your endorsement, 
and for which you have had the coin.” 

“T tell you there is not a bit of stamped paper out with my name 
on it.” 

‘*We will be open with you,” said Mr. Doloski; “ Mr. Stot has 
some paper on which your name is written, and the cash has been 
given to Lord Shamvock on your account.” 

“Shamvock! This is news indeed! Well, gentlemen, I have 
not had the money, and my name has been forged !” 

“ Lord Shamvock is your friend?” 

“No, he is my enemy. I have been fleeced by him, and lately 
he tried to do worse than fleece me.” 

“ What was his game?” 

“He gave me a three hundred pound bill to discount, and lent 
me fifty pounds out of the cash. When it was nearly due he told me 
that there was something wrong about the acceptance, and that I 
was in jeopardy, for I might not be able to prove my innocence. 
That bill is paid and burnt.” 

** Was the acceptance Duncan, Forbes, and Co. ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He has stuffed another of that lot into our client. Do you 
object to seeing Mr. Stot?” 

“Object! I must see him. Where is he to be found?” 

* At Russell Square.” 

“‘ Let us call on him.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Boliver,” said Mr. Doloski. “I will go with Mr. 
Boliver.” 

“*T shan’t bolt,” said Frank. 

Mr. Gouger laughed and shook him by the hand. It would require 
extraordinary sharpness and agility to bolt from Doloski. 

Mr. Stot listened to the explanations of Mr. Doloski with what is 
called an unmoved countenance, and in these days command over 
the facial muscles is deemed an heroic achievement. 

“What you tell me is not news, or I should not have advertised for 
Mr. Boliver. If you want a chase, shout, blow your horn, and let 
your fox know you are after him ; but if you want to snare and catch 
your fox, don’t advertise your game. I knew that Mr. Boliver was 
innocent.” 
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** You want me to swear to the bills being forgeries. I am 
ready.” 

‘* My dear sir,” said Mr. Stot, “‘that was my plan, but it won't do. 
Shamvock will swear you are the guilty party, and in proof of it he 
will bring up the forged bill you discounted, shared, and paid. That 
would not answer my purpose, and would compromise you.” 

“T never thought of that,” exclaimed Frank. “The villain may be 
able to disgrace and ruin me.” 

‘Could not one or two witnesses listen to a conversation between 
Mr. Boliver and Shamvock ?” suggested Mr. Doloski. 

“No, my friend,” said Mr. Stot. ‘I have a safer plan. When do 
you start for New York ?” 

“ To-morrow night,” said Mr. Doloski. 

‘* How long will you be there ?” 

‘“* Three or four weeks.” 

“Take Mr. Boliver with you.” 

“* Certainly.” 

“* How will that help me ?” asked Frank. 

“Leave ittome. DoasI tell you, and I pledge you my word 
that I will ruin Shamvock and get you out of the fix.” 

“There is one difficulty. The fact is, I am just now without 
money.” 

“T will find the money. Don’t thank me. Shamvock shall pay 
the expenses.” 

It was arranged that Frank should go with Mr. Doloski. 

“ By the way, your going must be a secret. The whole success 
depends upon that. I have an appointment with Shamvock here at 
seven. He will be out at that hour. Call on him then, see his man 
Lawker, and leave word that you will call again in a few days.” 

Frank left with Doloski. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Stot, “Ill pot you, my lord. The old business 
may be vulgar, and it does not pay like finance, but it is good fun to 
trap an artful thief like Shamvock.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
UNFORESEEN TROUBLES. 


FRANK did not tell his wife where he was going or when he 
would return. He said to himself that it would be unfair to Stot to 
do so; but the real motive for concealment was jealousy. He loved 
Rose too well to be indifferent, well enough to be cruelly distrustful, 
and not well enough to be nobly and wisely trustful. He told her 
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that there were family reasons for his departure, and that he might 
not return in a week or a month. Rose was startled, grieved, and 
rebellious, and, to reconcile her, Frank declared solemnly that it was. 
necessary for his honour and happiness to leave her for a week or 
two, and that on his return he hoped he should be able to acknow- 
ledge their marriage. So Rose let him go, he promising to write to 
her frequently. 

The next morning a letter came. It was affectionate in tone, but 
the news was disappointing. Frank said he should not write again 
until he announced his coming home, because it was necessary he 
should keep his whereabouts secret. In a few weeks she should know 
all, and then she would not reproach him. He enclosed a bank 
bill for fifty pounds that she could use if she wanted more money 
before his return. 

Rose was crying when Mrs. Gibbs, the landlady, came to remove 
the breakfast things. 

“Dear me, mum, what it is the matter? I hope there is no bad 
news from the good gentleman.” 

Rose shook her head ; but Mrs. Gibbs had her suspicions, which 
she freely communicated to her next door neighbour and to Mr. 
Gibbs. 

“IT always said there was something queer about them. The way 
he used to go on at her is what no honest married woman would 
stand from the finest man that ever put one leg before the other. He 
will not turn up again, and she knows it, and serve the creature 
right. And a pretty condition he leaves her in. But Mr. Simpson 
don’t saddle his cast-offs on Martha Gibbs.” 

The neighbour agreed with the irate landlady. Mr. Gibbs did not, 
and was bullied for siding with ‘‘a creature” against his wife. 

“ If Simpson don’t turn up in a week, which I’d swear is not his 
name, I shall put a question or two that will take some of the bounce 
out of her.” 

On Saturday morning Mrs. Gibbs brought up the week’s bill with 
the breakfast. Rose went into the bedroom, which adjoined the 
sitting-room, to get the money. She could not put the key into the 
lock, and when she pulled the drawer it opened, but there was no 
money. The gold, the bank notes, and the bank bill were gone. 
She turned everything out of the drawer, but there was no money. 
She called for Mrs. Gibbs. 

* Well, mum.” 

Rose as well as she could explained to her what had happened. 

“Oh! indeed, mum. You may be mighty clever, but it won’t do, 
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and shan’t do ; and I'll let you know the consequences of accusing 
an honest woman, that you are not worthy to breathe with in the same 
air, of robbery. Prove your words before you are a minute older, or 
I'll see what the police can do.” 

With that she screamed for Mr. Gibbs, who immediately appeared 
on the scene. 

“What did I tell you about this creature? Instead of paying me 
my honest money, she turns round and says we have robbed her of a 
fortune out of her drawer. But she don’t get off with that gag, and 
will learn as soon as look at me that the wisdom teeth of Martha 
Gibbs is cut ever so long, and quite full growed enough to bea 
match for any hussey.” 

“I did not accuse any one, sir,” said Rose. “I only told Mrs. 
Gibbs that the money was gone.” 

** And who could have took it, unless there has been fellows in here 
unbeknown to me?” exclaimed Mrs. Gibbs. 

“You need not insult me,” said Rose. “I will pay your bill.” 

“And go as soon as you like, we being quite willing to cry quits 
for the week’s notice.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Mr. Gibbs, “if Mrs. Simpson has lost any money 
we ought to make inquiries.” 

“ If your grandmother,” said Mrs. Gibbs, scornfully. “Why don’t 
she send for the police? Why don’t she send for her husband, if 
there be such a party ?” 

Rose was helpless. How could she, living under a false name, 
take any steps to recover her money? She felt the taunt about her 
husband, for it was true that she could not send to him. 

**T will pay your bill, Mrs. Gibbs.” 

“ And go, mum !” 

Go! How would she get Frank’s letters? How would Frank 
find her when he returned? But Mrs. Gibbs was obdurate. 

“T will go; but you will let me call for letters, and you will give 
my new address to Mr. Simpson if he comes home sooner than 
expected ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Gibbs. 

“No, I won't. I won’t take in no letters, no address, and no 
nothing. Pay your bill, and let me see the back of you and the last 
of you. And you needn’t be fussing about Mr. Simpson, or whatever 
his name is, for you have had your pennyworth out of him, and he 
won’t trouble you again.” 

Rose had a few shillings in her purse, and she had to provide 
money for Mrs. Gibbs and money for her food. She made up her 
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mind to pawn her watch and chain. She dressed quickly and went 
out, and walked until she came to a pawnbroker’s. Frank had often 
pawned ; but it was her first experience, and she was timid and 
ashamed. A man in dingy shirt sleeves asked her what he could 
show her. She took the case out of her pocket and handed it to 
him. 

“Can’t you see this is the selling department? Pledges aint 
took at this counter. You must go round the corner, and the first 
door you come to.” 

Rose went, and entered one of the pawning boxes, which are so 
constructed that the customers cannot see each other. Pawning is 
not unlawful, but it is a confession of poverty, and the most hardened 
sinner would blush at being seen at a pawnbroker’s. The customers 
sneak in and out as if they were thieving. 

“Well, mum, what do you want on this lot ?” 

“As much as you will give me, please.” 

“ That aint our way of business ; you must name the figure.” 

Rose knew that the watch and chain had cost twenty-five guineas, 
and reflected that Frank might not return for a fortnight or even 
three weeks. She asked for fifteen pounds. 

“ Why don’t you say fifty at once? We don’t mind how much we 
oblige such an uncommon pleasant lady ; but I tell you what we can 
do,” continued the man, as he threw the case on the counter, “if you 
want to buy a lot superior to this, we can accommodate you fora five 
pound note.” 

“ What will you lend ?” 

“ What's the good of wasting time on a Saturday? We can do five 
on the lot.” 

That is so little.” 

The man took up the case, examined the watch, weighed the chain, 
and tested it. 

“It’s good enough so far as it goes, and I'll make it seventen. If 
that won’t do you must try another shop.” 

Rose agreed to take the seven pounds ten. 

“ What name and address ?” 

“ Mrs. Simpson, Belitha Villas.” 

“ Ann Simpson, No. 7, Belitha Villas,” muttered the man, as he 
made out the ticket. Rose took the seven pounds ten, less the charge 
for the ticket, and left the shop. 

She searched for lodgings. At most houses they only let to 
gentlemen. At some they refused her, after a conversation. At 
-one place they asked for a reference, and Rose had no reference to 
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give. She walked the whole length of the Caledonian Road, until 
she came to King’s Cross, and there, in a dull street opposite the 
station, she hired some parlours, paying a week in advance, and an 
extra rent under the circumstances. When settling with Mrs. Gibbs, 
she gave her half-a-sovereign, and that worthy person promised to 
take in her letters, and, if her husband returned without writing, to 
inform him of her new address. This relieved Rose of a pressing 
anxiety, and she promised Mrs. Gibbs a handsome present when 
her husband came home. 

Every morning she was to call at the Holloway lodging and inquire 
if there was a letter, or if he had called. That was the arrangement 
with Mrs. Gibbs. ‘Tired in body and mind, Rose went to bed early, 
but it was hours before she slept. Now that the excitement of the 
day was over she began to think about the robbery, and wondered 
whether Frank would blame her for being careless. Then her 
thoughts were engrossed by Frank. Where was he? When would 
he return? Would he then acknowledge her as his wife? Presently, in 
spite of her utmost efforts, the remembrance of home, of her child- 
hood and her girlhood, filled her mind. Her solitude became almost 
too oppressive for endurance. She longed for the daylight, and 
when the morning twilight gladdened her eyes she fell into a deep 
sleep, and did not awake until the church bells were ringing for the 
morning service. 

She was very hot, and her head ached. The landlady brought her 
some tea, and being refreshed she went to Holloway. There was no 
letter, and no one had called. Mrs. Gibbs was civil, and Rose said 
she should come every day, and that her husband would soon be 
back. Not a word was said about the robbery. Mrs, Gibbs told 
her neighbours that she was still of opinion that it was a story 
invented for the purpose of concealing her poverty and desertion. 
Mrs. Gibbs bragged very much of her foresight when day after day 
passed and there was no letter, and no inquiry, and Rose did not 
call. 

When Rose returned to her lodging she could not eat the dinner 
that was set before her. The landlady, a motherly, middle-aged 
woman, was struck with her appearance, and felt her head and her 
hands. 

“Dear soul, how feverish you are, to be sure. See my doctor; he 
is very clever, and he will soon set you to rights.” 

Rose said she would be well after a sleep ; but throughout the day 
she continued hot, thirsty, and witha heavy headache. In the 


morning she could hardly lift her head from the pillow, and when she 
Vot. XI. N. S., 1873. P 
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tried to stand her limbs had lost their strength. She was prostrated 
by fever. 

The doctor came, but at that stage could give no opinion. He 
told her he would send her some medicine, and that she must keep 
in bed. 

“Oh, I must go out !” 

“Not to-day, my dear,” replied the doctor. 

“ Am I going to be ill? Let me know the worst. May I go out 
to-morrow? Oh, do let me go out!” 

“Take what I send, keep yourself quiet to-day, and you may be 
better to-morrow.” 

When the doctor left, Rose essayed again to get up, but could not. 
A letter might be waiting for her at Holloway, or he might have 
returned. She pressed her hot hand to her hot head. 

“She would give him my address,” she murmured. 

The doctor repeated his visit at night. After he had seen the 
patient he spoke to the landlady. 

“T am sorry to say this is a bad case. Very likely typhus. You 
have children and other lodgers in the house. She must be removed 
to-morrow. Do you know her friends ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where did she come from ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Go in to her and ask her where she lived or the address of a 
friend.” 

The landlady questioned her, and so did the doctor, but in 
vain. Her replies were incoherent. They searched her boxes, but 
found no clue. The letter from Frank had been stolen with the 
money. 

In the morning Rose was swaddled in blankets, and taken in the 
parish fever cab to the hospital. 

“ Poor, forsaken, motherless dear,” said the good-hearted landlady, 
crying. “If it were not for my children she should not go.” 

“The journey will not hurt her,” replied the doctor, “and you 
could not nurse her so well here as she will be nursed at the 
hospital.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 


LORD SHAMVOCK CORNERED. 


‘Tr is awful folly to owe small debts. Owe much or nothing.” 
That is a Shamvock aphorism. It is in accordance with the law of 
England, which treats small debtors as criminals. If you are a swell, 
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and your ledger, if you have a ledger, should show that you are a few 
thousands to the bad, you need not be worried by creditors or try to 
swim with a load on your back. My dear sir, the law takes a just 
view of the relations between you and your creditors. It pleased 
the trader in the exercise of his unbiassed judgment to risk his goods 
in the expectation of making so much profit. The creditor has a 
mortgage on your property, and to a limited extent on your income, 
for the Court of Bankruptcy may adjudge you to set aside a part of 
your income, so that your creditors will receive, if they like to claim 
it, a farthing or even as much as a halfpenny in the pound per annum, 
and, setting aside the interest, they would get their debts in about five 
hundred years. But you cannot be arrested for your debts, and, 
with the aid of a lawyer and an accountant, you can get a discharge 
from your debts and start afresh. If you are such a bungler as to 
commit a fraud in law you may be punished for your bungling. 

But the working man who owes paltry debts, giving a paltry total 
of twenty or thirty pounds, can be imprisoned time after time, and 
can get no relief from the Bankruptcy law. 

Lord Shamvock does not in his brilliant aphorism refer to anything 
so mean as a County Court debt. He speaks of comparatively 
small debts. When he was less known and more trusted his lord- 
ship favoured tradesmen who could afford to lose respectable sums, 
and who do not dun their creditors. Of late years, on the strength 
of his title, Lord Shamvock has patronised tradesmen of less 
eminence, and he has been terribly bored by repeated and urgent 
applications for settlements. Since the announcement of his forth- 
coming marriage with Miss Hawes, the heiress, the outer door of 
his chambers has not been beset by duns. His creditors are con- 
tent to wait until his lordship is united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony to the money-bags of Mr. Hawes. Indeed the prospective 
marriage has enabled his lordship to open new accounts, to replenish 
his wardrobe, to refill his depleted jewel case, to purchase a chest of 
exquisite cigars, and to gladden the hearts of his friends with copious 
draughts of the finest wines. His lordship has even managed to 
open a banking account, and his cheque will be honoured for any 
amount not exceeding five hundred pounds. 

His lordship is arrayed in an effective morning costume. On the 
third finger of his right hand there is a massive signet ring. On the 
little finger of his left hand there is a cluster of brilliants. A new set 
of dress teeth glitter in his mouth. Yet his lordship does not appear 
easy or happy. He looked at his watch. 


“Nearly an hour late. I hope he has not come across that 
P 2 
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scoundrel Boliver. I wish that both of them, particularly Stot, were 
dead and buried. I should be out of my bother then.” 

Stop before you throw a stone at Lord Shamvock. Everybody is 
supposed to be in somebody’s way, and there is often secret satisfac- 
tion at the victories of Death. It is very brutal to express a wish 
that some one may die. It is brutal to speculate on the benefit you 
would derive if so and so died. But what a mortality there would be 
if everybody who is supposed to be in somebody else’s way were to 
die! Would there be one man living to mourn for the death of the 
human race ? 

The answer to Lord Shamvock’s meditation was the arrival of 
Mr. Stot. 

** An hour behind your appointment, Stot !” 

“You said you would be in all the morning, and I mentioned 
eleven as about the hour I should call.” 

“T am just now a man of business. I am to be married this day 
week.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“* Have you not read the announcement ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; but unless our affair is arranged I may have to 
forbid the banns.” 

“You won’t do that. It is not your interest to keep me out of a 
good investment.” 

‘Will Boliver give me bills on Duncan, Forbes, and Co. for all 
the bills I now hold?” 

“* No, I can’t persuade him to do so.” 

“You know the alternative, my lord, and I wish you good 
morning.” 

“Don’t be ina hurry. I have a proposal to make. Give me a 
discharge in full, and I will pay you £500 in cash and £1,000 in 
bills payable two months after my marriage. I shall lose £1,500 by 
Boliver’s criminal duplicity, and you will get £1,500 out of the fire.” 

“ My claim, including interest and expenses, is £7,700. I shan’t 
take a pound less.” 

“ Then I can’t help you.” 

“ Very well, my lord, I must help myself. Before I dine to-day I 
shall have a warrant out against you for forgery.” 

“This is a scandalous and dastardly attempt to ruin an innocent 


” 


man. 

“TI said I should get a warrant out for the arrest of Lord 
Shamvock.” 

“ And I tell you I am innocent.” 
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“ Tt is a question of evidence. You may best me. I don’t think 
you will.” 

“At any other time I would have defied you to do your worst ; 
but now I should sacrifice a fortune. I will see Boliver and let you 
know to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow won’t do. The Duncan, Forbes, and Co. bill is due.” 

“Surely you will give me until this time to-morrow ?” 

“Tt is not my fault that you have put off the arrangement until 
the last moment. If I get a bill at three months for £ 7,700, drawn 
by Mr. Frank Boliver, accepted by Messrs. Duncan, Forbes and Co., 
and endorsed by Lord Shamvock at seven o’clock to-night, I shall 
have the honour of being one of the guests at your wedding break- 
fast this day week, to which my friend Hawes has invited me. If 
not, I shall give instructions to my attorney which I shall not 
withdraw.” 

Lord Shamvock writhed with rage and fear. The taunt about the 
marriage revealed to him the deep abyss of infamy into which he 
had fallen. But there stood Mr. Stot, callous to his rage and to his 
fear, and as imperturbable as an incarnate fate. With an oath, a 
coarse, vulgar oath, Lord Shamvock told Mr. Stot he would send to 
him by seven o’clock. 

“You must come to me yourself.” 

“Must! Why am I to obey you as if I were an errand boy?” 

“ For two reasons, my lord. It is improper to send such a valuable 
document by a messenger. It is necessary that you should see me 
burn the bills you propose to replace by the new acceptance.” 

Lord Shamvock kept the seven o’clock appointment and returned 
to his chambers in a humour the reverse of amiable. Lawker was 
standing before the house. 

“T want a word with you, my lord, which must be spoke in the 
street.” 

“ Are you drunk? Go in, or you will repent your impudence.” 

“No, I aint drunk, my lord, and I shan’t go into them chambers 
again. I have done with your service, and my things are moved.” 

“ You rascal! Go back, or I will give you into custody.” 

“No, you won’t. I’ve taken nought of yours. I don’t rob and I 
don’t forge. I ain’t a pal of Mr. Feckles !” 

Lord Shamvock reeled, and then stood staring at Lawker without 
speaking. 

“If you go into the little room and stand on a chair near the door 
you will find a pretty fairish hole in the wall. I’ve heard and seen a 
good deal that has passed of late. I heard your talk with Mr. Stot 
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this morning. I saw what you and Mr. Feckles were doing this 
afternoon.” 

Lord Shamvock moved as if he were about to assault Lawker. 

“That might do up there, and that’s why I won’t go there never no 
more. It won’t do here. You have been ill-using me and keeping 
me out of my wages for years, but I always knew I should have you 
some day, and I’ve got you now.” 

“What do you want?” asked Lord Shamvock, hoarsely. 

“No favour, but the money you owe me and the wages that is due : 
—Borrowed, #105 ; wages due, £55; total, £160. That’s all I 
want of you. Give meacheque, for I know you have got the money, 
and I walk off tomy own business. Don’t do it, and I walk my legs 
to Russell Square and Montague Place.” 

“If I give you a cheque for £200 and a handsome present in a 
few weeks, will you swear not to mention the business ?” 

It was a bitter, grovelling humiliation to ask a favour—and such a 
favour !—of his valet. But his lordship had not yet drained the 
cup. 

“IT don’t want no present, handsome or unhandsome. I won't 
take £200. I aint a Feckles. I want my due, which is £160. 
Not a penny lessor more. Pay that and I shan’t speak a word about 
the business. For years you have been kicking me, but I have had 
my turn now, and that is enough.” 

“Come up, Lawker ; I will give you the money. Don’t be afraid. 
We will part friends.” 

“Well, I am not exactly afraid, but I shan’t go up. You can 
bring it to me here. I will walk up and down till you return. I will 
wait a quarter of an hour.” 

Lord Shamvock entered the house and his chambers. It was 
dusk, and he lighted the gas. He went into the little room mentioned 
by Lawker, and mounted a chair near the door. There was the hole 
through which all that was done and said in the next room could be 
seen and heard. 

His lordship sat on the sofa for three or four minutes. 

“There is no help for it. If the scoundrel were here I would 
strangle him. But there is no help for it.” 

He drew a cheque for £160, and while writing cursed his hand 
for shaking. 

He took the cheque to Lawker, handed it to him without speaking 
a word, and returned to his chambers. 

“ He is down, and I am almost sorry for him,” muttered Lawker, 
as he pocketed the cheque and took a parting look at the chambers ; 
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‘but I have done no more than what is right to myself, and Sham- 
vock has been all his life crushing others without pity.” 

No such reflection embittered the present misery of Lord Sham- 
vock. He cursed Stot, he cursed Lawker, he cursed Rose Dulmaine, 
he cursed Boliver, and he cursed his own folly, but he never thought 
of the misery he had inflicted upon others ; he never thought of the 
many victims of his brutal debauchery. ” 

“ When I am married I shall fight it out. Lawker will not betray 
me. Feckles dare not betray me. Stot may suspect, but he cannot 
prove anything against me, and I can prove something against 
Boliver. I shall best Stot, with all his cunning, and I shall have 
my revenge against Boliver and the Jezebel Rose.” 

Gloating over the dream of vengeance, and stimulated by brandy, 
he forgot his danger. When he went to bed the immediate trouble 
was how he should dress in the morning without the help of Lawker. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHERE IS SHEP 


Society is not hard hearted. It has forgiven the origin of Mrs. 
Stot and the detective career of her husband. Now Mr. Stot has 
become a magnate of finance, and has ceased to be a manhunter, people 
who are leaders in the fashionable world, who are rich and noble, 
who have ancestral abodes in their counties, and whose names are 
inscribed in the Red Book of English Life, travel from the etherial 
regions of Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Kensington, to visit the Stots in 
Russell Square. Mr. Stot’s financial fame has something to do with 
the brilliant social success. No man is more skilful in floating a loan, 
so that the millionaires, the mighty rulers of nations, are delighted to 
have his assistance, and he not only gets a share of the profits, but 
can put money into the purses of his friends. Greece and Rome 
despised commerce. Inthe Platonic Republic there are no traders. 
Cicero deemed trading ignoble, and was of opinion that the highest 
nations should not be commercial. Volo eundem populum impera- 
‘orem et portitorem esse terrarum. ‘The only noble way of getting rich 
was by plundering fallen foes. Until very lately there was in this 
country a deep-rooted prejudice about the vulgarity of trade, but now 
old blood and new riches are reconciled, and old blood is by no 
means averse to making money by trade. Lombard Street, Mincing 
Lane, and Capel Court ; Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, are 
related, and nearly related, to the above-named etherial regions. The 
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most pleasant means of filling your pockets, if you are not a trader 
by vocation, is having a kind financial friend who can allot you stock 
that is going to a premium, and will tell you when you are to sell. 
There are two or three coronets to whom Mr. Stot’s acquaintance is 
worth at least £ 2,000 a year. 

Then the Stots are agreeable folk. Mr. Stot is not courtly in his 
manners, but he is frank and not obtrusive. Mrs. Stot is jolly and 
good-natured. She is always ready to do anything for the young 
people, and the young people are immensely fond of her. If you 
want to learn the latest news as to engagements have a chat with 
Mrs. Stot. She is not a match-maker, but when an offer is made and 
accepted the fact is communicated to Mrs. Stot, who is a dear good 
creature. 

A select dinner party was followed by a reception, and the Russell 
Square rooms were thronged with distinguished guests. Mr. Stot had 
lately achieved a financial triumph, and rumour credited him with a 
profit of a quarter of a million sterling ; the actual profit being less 
than a tenth of that sum. Mr. Stot had just issued an address to the 
electors of Mammonton, and his return was regarded as a certainty. 
It is not surprising that locomotion was hard labour in Mrs. Stot’s 
reception rooms. 

Towards midnight the crowd began to disperse, and Mr. Stot had 
arranged for a rubber. 

“We are going to have our game in the snuggery, my dear,” he 
said to his wife. 

“Who is that sitting on the couch near the window? He has 
been there for half an hour and no one has spoken to him.” 

“ A gentleman from New York,a Mr. Henry. He was introduced 
by Duckworth. He came early and seems to be stopping to the last. 
I will speak to him.” 

The gentleman referred to was tall and thin, with a white flowing 
beard. He arose from the couch when Mr. Stot spoke to him. 

“T fear you have had a dull time of it, Mr. Henry. There has 
been such a crowd that I have not had the chance of speaking to 
any one. Let me introduce you to Mrs. Stot.” 

“T have been introduced to your wife years ago, but I suppose I 
have grown out of all remembrance.” 

“Years ago!” exclaimed Mr. Stot. “I must be getting blind. You 
are” 

“ Henry Clayton, and forgive me coming to your house uninvited.” 

Mr. Stot seized both hands and shook them heartily. 

“Forgive you! Noman more welcome. We have always been 
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talking of you, and hoping you would turn up. Mrs. Stot will be fit 
to jump out of her skin. Come here, my dear.” 

Mrs. Stot, who had been talking with some ladies, approached. 

“‘ Better not mention my name before your friends.” 

“Come this way,” said Mr. Stot, leading Henry into an adjoining 
room ; and when his wife had followed them he closed the door. 

“* My dear, you were introduced to this gentleman years ago. Don't 
you remember him ?” 

“No, I can’t say I do, but you will not be offended, sir, for my 
memory is not like Mr. Stot’s, which could not forget if it wanted.” 

“* You saw me once only, Mrs. Stot, and I am greatly changed.” 

“T have a sort of recollection. Who is it, Stot?” 

“Can’t you guess? Don’t you know the gentleman we have talked. 
of almost every day, and whom you have longed to see?” 

Mrs. Stot laid her hand on her husband’s arm, and looked stead- 
fastly at Henry. 

“ Stot, is it—can it be our Alice’s father? ” 

“Yes, my dear, it is Henry Clayton.” 

Mrs. Stot took Henry’s hand, and held it in both her hands. 

“How glad I am to see you I can’t tell you. And where is our 
Alice? Where is our Alice?” 

“Thank you, bless you for your kind greeting. I have been look- 
ing for my child all the evening, but I suppose she has outgrown even 
my remembrance.” 

Mrs. Stot let go Henry’s hand and looked at her husband. 

“Is Alice with you?” asked Mr. Stot. 

“Is Alice with me? I do not understand you. With me? Alice 
with me ?” 

“Stot, Stot, ask him what it means. Ask him if our poor child is 
well, and where she is.” 

“Keep quiet, my dear. It will be explained. Is Alice with you, 
Clayton ?” 

“With me? I came here to see her.” 

“Where did you leave her?” 

“With you ; I have not seen or heard of her from that day.” 

“Stot, what does it all mean? My poor Alice; what does it 
mean? Oh Mr. Clayton, let us know the worst, for this I cannot 
bear!” 

Henry looked as alarmed and bewildered as Mrs. Stot. 

“ Keep quiet, my dear. Pray speak, Clayton, and let us hear all 
about it.” 

“* My story is soon told. I went from place to place until I had 
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spent the money. I settled in Australia. Again I made a fortune, 
though I did not seek it. Then came a yearning for my child. I 
returned to England. I watched your house from day to day, in the 
hope of seeing Alice. Mr. Duckworth, the manager of the bank to 
which I sent my money, told me he was coming here to a party. I 
told him I wanted to see you without at first telling you my name. 
He brought me here. All the night I have been searching for Alice. 
Where is the child ?” 

“Stot, what is he saying? Oh, our poor Alice!” . 

“You need not speak,” said Henry, mournfully. “It is the old 
fate. I am too late—too late.” 

“ Keep quiet, my dear,” said Mr. Stot. “Clayton, did you not 
send for Alice ?” 

“Send for Alice! No. Is she dead, or has something worse 
befallen her ?” 

“Stot, my dear, I am so ill. My poor Alice! Oh, my poor 
child.” 

“Clayton, it is well nigh three years ago that we got two letters 
from France. One was from the lady of the school. It said Alice 
had left to go with her father, and that she was pained and alarmed that 
the child had left in such a manner. The other letter was from Alice, 
saying that you had taken her, and that she was going abroad with 
you. It was a long letter, and she said she was so miserable about the 
past that she could not stop in the school, and that she was glad to go 
to you. I went to France. I found that Alice had left suddenly, 
and I could not trace her. I supposed that the story was true, and 
that you had taken her away.” 

“‘ My sins are punished, and there is no mercy for me. Wife and 
daughter both destroyed by my cruel act.” 

“Stot, where is the child? Promise me, dear, that you will find 
her and bring her to me. If you want me not to die, do so. Think 
of her, poor dear child, gone no one knows where.” 

“‘ Keep quiet, my dear. Clayton, we must find Alice.” 

“ Bless you, Stot. You must, you will find her. Bless you, my 
dear.” 

“ Find her! We may seek, but we shall not find. There is no 
such mercy for me.” 

“Clayton, this is an awful blow for you and for us too ; for Mrs. 
Stot, who has not a child of her own, loves Alice, and looked upon 
her as her own adopted. But don’t make up your mind to fail. 
That is not the way to succeed. We will find Alice.” 

“Tf she yet lives,” said Henry. 
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“If! Iam not going to be cowed by an ‘if.’ I say, Clayton, we 
will find her.” 

“Stot, if I had never loved you as I have done I should now. 
You will be as good as your word, dear, and you will find her?” 

“We will start for France to-morrow evening.” 

“ You might start in the morning, Stot.” 

“My dear, there is Shamvock’s business to-morrow. But that 
should not keep me, only there is something to be done here as 
well as in France. I must see Gouger and set him on the scent.” 

“ If I could I would thank you both. I, her father, deserted her, 
spurned her, drove her to despair. You loved her, and you care 
for her.” 7 

“Mr. Clayton,” said Mrs. Stot, “you must be cheerful. Be a 
good soul, and believe what Stot says. He will find the child, and 
when he does we will all be happy together.” 

“Right you are, my dear. Now leave us, so that we may talk it 
over together.” 

“Stot, I can’t. I must hear all, or 1 should be crying my eyes 
out of my head. As for going back and wishing anybody good night, 
I couldn’t for the world.” 

Mr. Stot went to the few remaining guests and told them that a 
long expected friend had arrived, and so excused the absence of Mrs. 
Stot, and, when the guests had departed, he rejoined his wife and 
Henry. ; 

It was daylight before Stot got up and said :— 

“We can’t do without some sleep. Clayton will stop here. Yes 
you will, Clayton, if you said ‘No’ fifty times. For the present you 
must obey orders, I being the commander-in-chief.” 

Mrs. Stot shook hands with Henry and then kissed him. 

“ You are our Alice’s father, and we love you. Do keep a cheerful 
heart for her sake and for all our sakes !” 

Henry was greatly moved by the true womanly affection of Mrs. 
Stot. 

“‘ For Alice’s sake and for my own I thank you and bless you.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LORD SHAMVOCK’S WEDDING. 


Mr. Hawes made the most of his matrimonial investment. The 
fashionable newspapers announced that the marriage of Lord Sham- 
vock to the accomplished daughter and heiress of Mr. Thomas 
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Hawes would be celebrated the last week in the month. He 
arranged for the exhibition of the bridal dresses in the window of 
the milliner. He could not restrain the expression of his delight. 
‘Come now,” he would say to a friend, “I think we have done a 
pretty good stroke of business with our Miss. I am a plain Mister, 
as my father was before me, but my Miss will be a lady of title, and I 
shall have a lord for a son-in-law. With my fortune backing him he 
may die a duke if he keeps his eyes open.” The pleasure was not 
altogether unalloyed. The settlement involved parting with the 
control of a large sum of money. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “I hate 
settlements. It’s like being robbed by your own flesh and blood. 
It’s like being stripped Before you are dead.” He took care to 
appoint safe and sound trustees, and to have the principal secured 
from any liabilities of Lord Shamvock. “What I want,” he said to 
his lawyers, “is to have it made so tight that if a lord could go 
into the workhouse he could not be kept out with my money.” He 
groaned about the cost of the trousseau and estimate for the break- 
fast. ‘I promised Shamvock to give Miss a purse of £500. I 
shan’t do it after all I have spent. A purse of 450 will be handsome, 
and I don’t see what a married woman wants with money.” His 
pleasure was not alloyed by any doubt as to the happiness of his 
daughter. She was the means of making Mr. Thomas Hawes the 
father-in-law of a lord, and her happiness was not thought about. 

Lord Shamvock was not exultant as becometh a bridegroom. He 
did not repent the bargain, and was glad when the marriage day 
dawned. The income of his wife and what he could squeeze out of 
Mr. Hawes would enable him to enjoy life and to be free from the 
worry of duns. Moreover, he should be able to fight Stot, and to 
effect an easy arrangement of his difficulty. With the money he had 
by him and the money Selina would take from home he should be 
able to redeem the Stot acceptance discounted by Mr. Hawes. Still 
his lordship was not lively. The worry about the bills held by 
Mr. Stot and the conduct of Lawker had broken down his health. 
Before his lordship could complete his toilet with the aid of his new 
valet, who was not nearly so handy as Lawker, he had to stimulate 
with brandy. When his best man, Sir Henry Bawbee, chaffed him 
about the marriage, his lordship bade him stop his jesting, as he was 
in no humour for fooling. 

“Why, Shamvock, you are not grateful to Fortune. Besides, old 
fellow, you should have kept a stock of temper. You will want it 
during the honeymoon.” 

“Eleven is the hour fixed for the job, and it is time we started. I 
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shall be precious glad when the whole confounded bother is over and 
I can have my cigar.” 

And in this sweet state of mind Lord Shamvock went to church. 

The wedding party was numerous, but not so distinguished as 
Mr. Hawes wished. Three or four fashionable people had refused 
the invitation to be present. Mr. Hawes asked Mr. Stot if he could 
bring some of his great acquaintances. 

“ You know I don’t care about such fiddle faddle, but it will please 
Mrs. H. and Miss, and weddings don’t come even once a year.” 

Mr. Stot said he could not assist Mr. Hawes, and again ventured 
to question the prudence of the marriage. 

“Stot and all of them are choking with envy; but they won't 
baulk Thomas Hawes.” 

Lord Shamvock suggested that Mr. Stot should not be invited. 

“* But he is invited, my lord, and he shall come just to choke him 
with envy. He has not got a Miss, and can never start a family.” 

The presence of Mr. Stot at the breakfast did not improve the 
temper of the bridegroom, and in spite of the wine he was dull and 
absent. It was a relief to him when the bride retired to dress for the 
journey. 

** Now the ladies are gone is there any objection to a quiet cigar ? 
I know Lady Shamvock does not mind smoke.” 

“If her ladyship does not object we cannot,” said Mr. Hawes. 

_ Mr. Stot left his seat and whispered to Lord Shamvock. 

“* Impossible.” 

“No, my lord, not impossible, but imperative. I must have an 
interview with you. It would be unpleasant to mention the business 
before the company.” 

Lord Shamvock got up and his walk was unsteady. Perhaps the 
brandy and the wine had affected him. 

Mr. Stot whispered to Mr. Hawes. 

“* What for?” 

“ That I will explain,” said Mr. Stot, and the bridegroom and the 
father-in-law followed him out of the room. 

Two gentlemen were standing in the hall. Mr. Stot beckoned to 
them, and they entered the study. Lord Shamvock sat down, but 
even then he could not keep his limbs still, and he was very pale. 

“What does this intrusion mean? Why is his lordship, my son-in- 
law, troubled about business at such a time ?” 

“It's against my advice that Lord Shamvock is your sonin-law. I 
am sorry to give you pain, Mr. Hawes, but it can’t be helped. ‘This 
day week his lordship gave me a bill for £7,700, purported to be 
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drawn by Frank Boliver, and accepted by Duncan, Forbes, and Co. 
It was not drawn by Frank Boliver. It was not accepted by Duncan, 
Forbes, and Co.” 

Mr. Hawes looked at Lord Shamvock and then at Mr. Stot. 

“T do not understand. What is it to me or to his lordship, my 
son-in-law ?” 

“T say that the bill for £7,700 endorsed to me by Lord 
Shamvock is a forgery; that the only genuine signature is that of 
Shamvock.” 

“Well, what is that to his lordship ?” asked Mr. Hawes. 

“T say that Lord Shamvock is the forger and the utterer of the bill 
that he knew to be forged.” 

Mr. Hawes gasped for breath, and when he could speak he turned 
to Lord Shamvock. 

“Why is your lordship silent? Why do you allow this dreadful 
charge and insult ?” 

“* Because he is guilty,” replied Mr. Stot. 

“ T did not forge those names, and that I swear.” 

“Do you hear?” exclaimed Mr. Hawes fiercely. 

“IT didn’t say the signatures were written by you, but they were 
written by your direction.” 

“That scoundrel Lawker,” muttered Lord Shamvock. 

“Lawker !” said Mr. Stot. ‘‘No, we have no need to seck for 
such evidence. Mr. Gouger,” he continued, pointing to that 
gentleman, “of Doloski and Gouger, will tell you that Mr. Boliver, 
the pretended drawer of the bill, left England with Mr. Doloski a 
fortnight since, the day after he called on your lordship, and is 
now in America.” 

“ That is so,” said Mr. Gouger. 

There was silence for a minute. His lordship saw that he was 
trapped, and Mr. Hawes had at length a dim perception of the 
situation. 

“ Either the £7,700 must be paid now, or Lord Shamvock must 
leave in the custody of the officer,” said Mr. Stot, pointing to the 
man who stood by Mr. Gouger. : 

“Stot, you will not be so cruel !” gasped Mr. Hawes. “ You will 
not kill us all. Let him go now. There is some mistake. It will 
be explained.” 

“There is no mistake. ‘Time presses. Is the bill to be paid ?” 

Mr. Hawes, shaking, went to his iron safe, and, when he had 
unlocked it, took out a bill and showed it to Mr. Stot. 

“ A forgery, as you may well suppose,” said Mr. Stot. 
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‘What a villain !” exclaimed Mr. Hawes. “But he must go with 
my daughter. I could not bear the disgrace.” 

“Then you must pay the £7,700. But I don’t advise it. In 
your case I should let him have his deserts.” 

“Call on me to-morrow. I will arrange with you, Stot.” 

“No, Mr. Hawes, I must have the money now or his body.” 

*T have not the money.” 

“T will take your cheque.” 

“T cannot, I will not pay,” said Mr. Hawes, passionately. 

“Wise resolution. Officer, do your duty.” 

As the officer was advancing towards Lord Shamvock there was a 
knock at the door, and a servant said :— 

“Tf you please, sir, Lady Shamvock is ready.” 

Mr. Hawes stood between the officer and Lord Shamvock. 

“Stop, this will kill me. Will you take a part, Stot ?” 

“No, and time presses.” 

“ Are there any more of these things, my lord?” asked Mr. Hawes. 

“*T swear there are not.” 

The door was opened by Mrs. Hawes. 

“Why, dear, how is this? Her ladyship is waiting.” 

“Leave us. We shall be with you in a minute.” 

Mr. Hawes took a cheque-book out of the iron safe, and drew a 
cheque for £7,700. He gave it to Mr. Stot, who handed him the 
bill. Mr. Hawes lighted a wax taper, and burnt the bill, and also 
the Stot bill. 

“* Now leave, and if I can I will have my revenge,” said Mr. Hawes, 
shaking his fist at Mr. Stot. 

“IT urged you not to give your daughter to Lord Shamvock, and I 
did not advise you to settle i affair. I would rather have punished 
the man than had the money.” 

“Be off!” said his lordship, leching triumphantly at the taper 
that was covered with the embers of the burnt bills. “I am free from 
your plotting, and look out for yourselves. Be off !” 

“Good afternoon. But do not threaten. The bills are de- 
stroyed ; but I have evidence enough of your crime if I choose to 
proclaim it.” 

Mr. Stot, Mr. Gouger, and the officer left the house. 

In a quarter of an hour the bride and bridegroom departed. It 
was noticed that Lord Shamvock was in better spirits than he had 
been during the day. 

“T suppose old Hawes has been lining his pockets,” said Sir 
Henry Bawbee. 
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But Mr. Hawes was not able to see his daughter to the carriage. 
“T didn’t think the old flint had so much feeling,” said Sir Henry 
Bawbee. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DICK’S DOMESTIC TROUBLES: 


Tuts chronicle begins with a tribute to the joy and bliss of Home. 
Dulce domum. Home, sweet Home. The tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness of life. The Temple on earth that typifies our thought and hope 
of Heaven. But every home is not happy. It is too often the 
Temple of discord. And then woe to the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Feckles had for years led what is called a cat and dog 
life. We slander the feline and canine races. A cat and dog abiding 
together by no will or consent of their own soon cease warfare, and 
live peacefully. Husband and wife voluntarily pledged and sworn to 
love and cherish each other, wrangle and fight until death or the law 
doth put them asunder. The jarring of Mr. and Mrs. Feckles had 
culminated in blows and the intervention of the wife’s relations. Dick 
said that Mrs. Feckles was constantly the worse for liquor. Mrs. 
Feckles retorted that he had made her so miserable that she did not 
care what became of her, and further that he was often mad with 
drink. In the end Mrs. Feckles went into the country with her 
relations, Dick giving her ten pounds, and a promise of so much per 
month. Lord Shamvock, who was afraid of Mrs. Feckles knowing too 
much of her husband’s business, benevolently found the money. 

Dick was not so happy as he anticipated. He could drink and 
smoke without a word of reproach. He could lounge away the 
day without being abused for idleness, and he could stay out till 
midnight without being scolded. But Ruth was not domesticated, 
and did not attend to his wants as Mrs. Feckles had done. Worse 
than that, the girl had become more strange in her manner and in her 
talk, and so worried and aggravated her father that before the first 
week of freedom was over he began to think of asking Mrs. Feckles 
to return. 

Ruth was stitching some coarse calico when her father entered 
the room. 

“ Working again ?” said Dick. 

“ The naked are many, and the workers are few,” replied Ruth. 

“Stuff about the naked. You would be doing more good if you 
looked after your father. Here it is just three, and that bit of steak 
not cooked, and not a spark of fire in the grate.” 
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Ruth laid down her work, and proceeded to light the fire, but 
before doing so she put on a pair of gloves. The girl, though she 
knew it not, was vain of the whiteness of her thin, transparent hands. 

“Ruth, how would you like a week in the country ?” 

“The country is beautiful, and I often long for it when I see 
flowers, or when the sun shines, but I tell the flowers and the sun- 
shine that I cannot leave my poor, I cannot leave my poor.” 

“T’ll have no more of these tantrums. You shall dress like any 
other girl, and do as I tell you.” 

“That cannot be. My mother would be angry. I must bide 
where I am till I go to her.” 

There was no more conversation until Dick was eating his steak 
and Ruth had resumed her work. 

“ Father, you have told me that my mother was buried a long way 
off. Will you take me there? If so, I will leave my poor fora 
little while and go with you.” 

“‘ Stop that talk,” said Dick, savagely. 

“You are always angry when I speak of my mother. Oh, father, 
what did you do to her that she never comes to you, and will never 
let you go to her—never, never, never?” 

Dick raved and swore, and left the room in a rage. 

“Oh, mother, I wish you could forgive him. He would be happy 
and I should be happy. But I must not think or talk ; I must work. 
The naked are many and the workers are few.” 

Dick went to a neighbouring public and ensconced himself on a 
seat before the bar. 

“Three, Mr. Feckles ?” asked the barman. 

“ Make it four cold, and a screw.” 

“Why, Dick, here again? You might as well live here, and save 
shoe leather,” said a bystander. 

“You don’t pay for my shoe leather,” said Dick. 

“Aint he getting high?” said another bystander. “We shall 
want a ladder and a telescope for to look at him directly.” 

“It comes of his being at the Lion,” said the first speaker. “I 
say, Dick, what became of that gal, eh? That there Rose, eh? 
You're a reglar facinator, Dick, and I shudn’t wonder if you was the 
Cupid that took her off.” 

There was a laugh, but Dick smoked and drank without deigning 
to reply. 

Mr. Clayton and Mr. Gouger were at another part of the bar 
taking a glass of wine. 

“What a strange looking fellow,” said Henry. 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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“ His face would convict him of any crime without evidence,” 
remarked Mr. Gouger. 

“T fancy I have seen his face before.” 

“ Where ?” 

“‘ Perhaps on the other side of the earth.” 

Henry went up to Dick. 

“TI think I have seen you before to-day. Have you been in 
Australia ?” 

“No, I aint,” snarled Dick. 

“IT beg your pardon. Will you take a glass with me?” 

Dick pushed his glass on the bar and walked out of the place. 

“ Not very civil,” said Henry. 

“ Dick is on, sir,” observed one of the bystanders. “ He’s a good 
deal to try him. A wife he has been obliged to shunt, and a daughter 
touched in the upper story. That would try most tempers.” 

“You are right. I am sorry that I spoke to him.” 

When Henry and Mr. Gouger left the public-house there was a 
crowd in the road. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“A man bowled over by one of them hansoms.” 

““ Why, it is the old fellow I spoke to.” 

Two men were supporting Dick and dragging him along. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Gouger, “there are plenty to look after 
him.” 

‘*T should like to see what becomes of him. I will join you in the 
office in a few minutes.” - 

“Don’t be long, and don’t give the crusty soaker money. It 
will only make him drunk.” 

“Is he much hurt ?” 

“ No, sir, only shook,” said one of the men. 

** Where does he live?” 

“ Just here, sir.” 

“Help him home and I will pay you for the trouble.” 

Stimulated by the prospect of reward, the men speedily got Dick 
to his home. 

It required some skill to get him up stairs. The door was opened 
(by Ruth. 

“ What's the matter with my father?” 

Henry stared at Ruth, and then remembered what he had heagd in 
the public-house. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” he said. “ Your father is not injured.” 

“ A brush will set the tumble right,” said one of the men. “The 
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governor has took more than he can carry perpendicular. That’s 
what’s the matter.” 

When Dick was laid on the bed Henry gave the men the promised 
reward, and they departed. 

Dick was breathing heavily. Ruth loosened his necktie and bathed 
his face with water. 

“*Can’t you let me alone? Give me a four, cold, quick.” 

Dick turned on his side and soon gave oral evidence that he slept. 

“ He will wake up well. He often gets like it.” 

“‘ You should teil him of his danger. He might have been injured, 
or even killed.” 

“Poor father. No one watches over him. My mother never 
comes to him and will never let him go to her.” 

** And does your mother leave you alone ?” 

Ruth put her hand on Henry’s arm. 

“My mother leave me? She watches me by day, and when I am 
good is with me by night. All last night I slept in her arms.” 

‘What, is she sonear? Does she live in the house? I thought 
your mother had lately gone away.” 

Ruth put her hand to her head and looked at Henry as if she did 
not understand what he had said. 

“ Ah, you do not know. You mean his wife. She has gone, but 
she is not my mother. I have never seen my mother but when I 
sleep. She died, but I don’t know when. He won’t tell me when, 
or where she is buried.” 

“Poor girl !” 

“Poor! No, I am Sister Ruth, and the angels have charge over 
me. But he is poor. I am soon going to my mother. She told me 
so last night, and then he will be alone. And he will never come to 
my mother. She will not see him or let me speak of him. What he 
has done I don’t know ; but the angels will not smile on him, and he 
is lost! Poor father, lost, lost, lost !” 

“ Have you no relations? No aunt or uncle?” 

Ruth shook her head mournfully. 

“My mother is with the angels, and there is my father.” 

And she pointed to the bed. 

The blow was not intended, but Henry writhed. His girl, too, was 
motherless, and her father had not cared for her. 

“Can [help you? Let me be your friend, and your father’s friend.” 

Ruth put her hand on his shoulder and gazed at him earnestly. 

“The angels smile on you. When my mother comes to me to-night 
I will tell her that you were kind to me.” 

Q2 
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“T must go now. I shall not be in London again for a week or 
two, but when I return I will see you.” 

Henry took a bank note from his pocket-book and offered it to 
Ruth. She drew back, and for a moment her pale face was flushed 
with anger. 

“Sister Ruth has the angels to minister to her, and needs not 
silver or gold. Ah, you mean it for my father, but a great lord gives 
him money, and he has too much.” 

“Very well. I shall call here whenI return. My name is Clayton. 
You will remember it ?” 

“No. I only remember what happened long ago, and not the 
name. But I shall not forget your face.” 

Henry wrote on a scrap of paper, “ Henry Clayton, Poste Res- 
tante, Paris.” 

“Tf I can help your father before I return, write to me. Good- 
bye. God bless you.” 

“ It is evening, and how little Ihave done! Night after night my 
mother says to me the naked are many and the workers are few, and 
I never forget what she says. But I can’t work now. It is evening, 
and I must visit my poor.” 

“Can you leave your father ?” 

“ He will sleep for hours.” 

Ruth descended to the court with Henry, and then pressed his hand 
and left him quickly. 

Dick did not sleep so long as Ruth anticipated. He called for her, 
and, as she did not answer, he managed to stagger to the cupboard 
and help himself to a glass of raw spirits. Being thus refreshed, he 
succeeded in lighting a candle, though he had some difficulty in 
bringing the wick and the lucifer match into contact. The next 
performance was filling his pipe: He took up the paper on which 
Henry had written his name and address. 

“What's this? Has that old Shamvock been leaving some of his 
orders ?” 

Dick held the paper close to the candle, but he could not read 
the pencilled writing. The paper caught fire, and then Dick read 
the first line. 

He screamed and sat in a chair, shaking and staring at the candle 
and the tinder of the burnt paper. He did not move till Ruth 
came in. 

“ Awake already, father?” 

Dick pointed to the cupboard. Ruth gave him some spirits and 
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“Ruth, who has been here ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“‘ Did any one leave his address ?” 

Ruth shook her head. She had forgotten all the incidents of 
Henry’s visit. 

“* Maybe it was the drink that put the devil’s name in my eyes.” 

“ Good night, father.” 

“What are you going to bed at this hour for, leaving me alone? 
Mrs. Feckles will have to come back, that is certain.” 

“TI am not weary, father, but I must go to sleep soon lest my 
mother be waiting for me.” 

“Lor, what would I give to have Mrs. Feckles back with me this 
very night !” 


“ Listen, father. 
In her arms I sleep ; 


When I wake I weep. 


No, that is not it. I forget what the angels taught me; but I do 
not forget when I sleep. Then I hear the sweet music, and I, too, 
can sing so sweetly. Good night, father. Woe unto you if you 
wake me from the blissful sleep. Good night. I am coming, mother, 
dear, I am coming.” 

“ Lor, what shall I do? I’d give worlds if Mrs. Feckles were here 


this very night.” 


(To be continued.) 








TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Ir is a curious fact that the descriptive writers of the press who write 
introductions to reports and do light leaders for the daily papers 
should have overlooked the visit of the Persian princes to London in 
1835 and 1836. Upon that memorable event Mr. James Baillie 
wrote two volumes, giving a detailed narrative of the visit of the Per- 
sians, with an account of their journey from Persia and subsequent 
adventures. This work would have afforded a fund of suggestions to 
the journalist engaged upon “copy” in connection with the visit of 
His Majesty the Shah. These three Persians were not only the’ first 
Persians but the first Asiatic princes who ever visited this country. 
Mr. Baillie was charged with the task of providing for their comfort 
while they were in England and “of escorting them hence, on their 
return to the asylum they had chosen.” The princes were fugitives, 
and were severally known as Reza Koolee Meerza, Nejeff Koolee 
Meerza, and Timour Meerza. ‘They stayed at Long’s Hotel at first, 
and afterwards at Mivart’s Hotel, Brook Street, as guests of the 
British Government. Mr. Baillie was the Boswell of the party, and 
his book is full of interesting memoranda of the Persians’ ideas. 
and opinions concerning what they saw. Prince Reza Koolee 
Meerza’s criticism and comparison of English and Persian beauty in 
woman may be cited as specially interesting. Mr. Baillie told him 
that in England we esteem fair beauties, and blue and grey eyes, 
especially when united with suitable features. ‘“ Ah, well! we do 
not in Persia,” said the prince; “ deep black eyes for us, and the eye- 
brows like a pair of arches, with a fine rich colour. Now there— 
there is one [this talk occurred at a Chiswick /ée] who has something 
just a little You must know that among us we distinguish two kinds 
of beauty ; one of which we value highly, and the other we admire 
but little. We call them seb@hut and madlléhut. The first consists in 
mere regularity of feature, fine eyes, a fine nose, a beautiful mouth, 
perhaps, but without life or expression: for this we have no fancy. The 
other consists in that beauty of expression which may exist indepen- 
dent of form and features. The mouth may be ill-made, the chin 
not what it should be ; and yet in the whole face there may be a 
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spirit and a zest, a something more taking than mere beauty of form, 
which catches the heart of man in spite of himself. This is what we 
value, what we covet.” From what I learn among those who profess 
to have understood what the Shah liked and disliked in England, this 
type of Persian beauty differs rather from the style of woman which 
His Majesty admired in London. 





Mr. BAILLie took these Persian princes to Bedlam, the Penitentiary, 
and some of the principal prisons. One of the female inmates of 
Bedlam, a good-looking, excitable woman, asked the youngest prince 
his name. When he said it was Timour, she replied, “ Ah! Timour 
the Tartar! Well, you are Timour, and I’m the Tartar, ain’t I?” 
“ And what is your name?” to the second prince. “ Wali,” said he. 
“Wali! oh, what a name! Strange figure too,” said she. “ Well, 
Mr. Wali, I’ll tell you what you'll do. I’m going to get out of this 
place soon—they can’t keep me long—and you shall take me for a 
nursery governess, and I’ll teach you the tricks of Bedlam.” Among 
the male lunatics there was Hatfield, who shot at King George the 
Third, and Martin, the incendiary of York Cathedral. The Persians 
were deeply impressed with the cleanliness and order of our public 
institutions. Above all things, they were struck with the national 
clemency which had provided special comforts for Hatfield, who had 
in Bedlam a fine apartment, “surrounded by his birds and animals, 
living and stuffed, canaries, parrots, &c.” 





AccorDING to this remarkable book, which the newspaper cor- 
respondents have so strangely overlooked, Futeh Allee Shah, the 
then late King of Persia, had the largest family of children, perhaps, 
that was ever born to man. It was not known how many wives he 
had, because the vacancies by death were speedily filled. His 
Majesty, moreover, was in the habit of making frequent changes in 
the rose garden of his harem, occasionally weeding out those flowers 
which withered or lost their loveliness, and not seldom bestowing 
such superannuated fair ones as marks of favour upon his officers, who 
had to pay handsomely also tur this mark of distinction. Those 
ladies who brought the King sons were seldom abandoned or lost 
sight of. The moment it was known that any of his wives had 
become the mother of a male infant, a superior establishment was 
immediately allotted to her, and she entered immediately into the 
enjoyment of a weight and influence which was denied to those who 
had the ill-luck to be mothers only of female children. “ But the 
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King’s passion was variety, and, as he made a rule of marrying after 
a fashion every female to whom he took a fancy, you may conceive 
that the number of his wives amounted to a pretty high figure.” 





Ir any one asks what is really the matter in France and Spain, he 
gets a hundred different answers. Every man has his theory. Opinion 
just now is in a chaotic state on such questions. People will lay the 
fault at the door of Kingcraft, of Imperialism, of Republicanism, of 
Communism, of Popery, of Protestantism, of unbelief, of the untutored 
condition of the minds of those populations in the matter of self- 
government. But is it not remarkable that, at the very time when 
Thomas Carlyle is still a living man among us, nobody seems to hit 
upon the explanation that those two great nations, without definite or 
trustworthy forms of government and without any guarantee of social 
stability from day to day, are each suffering from the same malady— 
the want of a Hero? It seems to me—not reckoning by dates, but 
by freshness of memory—to be, as it were, but yesterday when we 
were all reading ‘‘ Hero-Worship,” and when everybody was ready to 
admit, with or without qualification, that the great man rising up 
above the heads of his fellows was the only efficient cause of all 
success, the only competent remedy for all disasters and all undesir- 
able states of things. The heads of all readers were full of Wodin and 
Thor, of Frederick the Great and Mahomet, of Cromwell, Martin 
Luther, and the rest of them, and nobody would have expected any 
nation in trouble to come right again, or to enter upon a high career, 
unless a hero turned up at the fitting time. The gospel according to 
the author of “Sartor Resartus” must be very evanescent, since, as 
spectators of the events in France and Spain we have already 
forgotten our hero-worship, and each of us is speculating with perfect 
freedom of thought upon the causes of the critical condition of those 
two countries. I am bound to move on with the intellectual tide, and 
therefore I will not say that it would of a certainty be well for either 
France or Spain that a giant should grow up in the service of each ; 
for now that we have escaped somewhat from the spell thrown over 
us by the philosopher of Chelsea, it is impossible to avoid recalling 
periods in history when the master mind has come to the front and 
retarded rather than helped on the healthful progress of things. The 
fact, however, remains that there ave no supreme heroes, either in the 
disorganised or the well-organised countries of the world—with one 
notable exception. The only actual giant in the two hemispheres is 
Prince Bismarck, and the only stupendous piece of work that has 
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been done in our time—the making of the German Empire—is the 
personal act of that one man. The literary career of the author of 
“ Hero-Worship” will be incomplete if he does not write us the life 
of the first Chancellor of the German Empire. 





I am glad to learn that at the Greenwich visitation the Board of 
Visitors, by a unanimous vote, supported the views expressed by my 
contributor, Mr. R. A. Proctor, in his article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine on the transit of Venus. 





“ THE pipers walked before the carriage, and the Highlanders on 
either side, as we approached the house. Outside stood the Marquis 
of Lorne, just two years old, a dear, white, fat little fellow with red- 
dish hair, but very delicate features, like both his father and mother ; 
he is such a merry, independent little child.” This was written in 
1848 by Her Majesty the Queen, in her diary of a visit to Inverary. 
As time wears on, the early notes in Her Majesty’s book grow in 
interest like my own pages. There is nothing so attractive to the 
human mind as personal history of this character. I was thinking of 
the “ white, fat little fellow” while I watched him shoot at Wimble- 
don, where, by the way, the practice at the butts and the running 
deer has this year been something wonderful. Lord de Grey struck 
the deer twice in the heart with a double barrelled rifle while it was 
passing once. 


A sap but striking picture in English history is the incident of the 
death of the Bishop of Winchester. It wants a Macaulay to write 
that chapter. This was the grandest and most remarkable represen- 
tative of the English Church in our age. He was a man whose 
company was sought by princes and statesmen. In the charm of 
social life he had few equals in English society and no su- 
periors. A hundred reminiscences rise to mind as I think of him. 
Wherever he appeared in company men and women gathered 
round him, for of the few really accomplished talkers that were left 
to us he was one of the most eminent, and his wit had the rare 
quality that it was at once keen and kind. But if there are not 
many conversationalists remaining there are also not many genuine 
orators, and again he was one of the foremost. His figures of 
speech, enriched with fresh and original observations of the beauties 
of nature, carried the imagination captive, and there were touches now 
and then of tender sympathy—all the more potent because of the 
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natural and ready vigour of the man—which went straight to the heart, 
and reminded the listener somehow of the cogency of the fact that to 
this man’s father eight hundred thousand British colonial slaves owed 
in a great measure their freedom. The picture of this fine old 
Churchman a-horseback by the side of Lord Granville, pointing out 
the grandeur of the July trees and glorying in the exceptional beauty 
and sweetness of the summer's evening a few moments before his 
death, will not be easily effaced from the recollections of this gene- 


ration. 





Lorp WestsuRY, whose name appears on the death roll of the 
month, was one of the gladiators of the bar. Given a naturally fine 
intellect, and the law will make the best of it. Through life brain work 
seemed to him but child’s play, and his scorn for feebleness of intel- 
ligence was unique. Humble minded men were afraid of him, strong 
men preferred not to encounter him. His reliance on pure mentai 
power was so great that at times the very merits of his case, the logic 
and the evidence, were almost matters of indifference to him. It is 
half a century since he was called to the bar. He rose to the 
highest eminence in the State, but he might have been a greater 
man. 





Sr. Joun’s Gate, the fine old architectural relic which will for ever 
be associated with the name and early history of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, is to be spared and protected from the ravages of Time. 
Even in these days there are Crusaders and Hospitallers. There is a 
modern English Order of the Knights of St. John, and they have gone 
up Clerkenwell and taken possession of the Gate, within whose walls 
the famous Cave printed the “ First of the Magazines.” “These 
modern knights,” says Mr. Pettit Griffith writing to the Builder, to 
whom he gives the credit of being the first to appeal to the public, 
thirty years ago, for the preservation of the Gate, “imbued with the 
same love of order and charity as their ancestors, have, by purchase, 
regained possession of the freehold, and the Gate will no longer be 
humiliated as a tavern ; they will complete the restoration of the old 
Gate, and when restored it will no longer be hidden from the public 
gaze, but face an important thoroughfare, viz., the new street now 
being formed from Old Street to Oxford Street.” During these thirty 
years the protection of the Gate has been under Mr. Griffith’s care, 
and, thanks to the good feeling-of the occupiers, he has had no diffi- 
culty in saving the fine old relic from injury. Mr. Griffith acknow- 
ledges the efforts of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as well as those of the 
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Times and Atheneum, in behalf of the work which has now been so 
chivalrously undertaken by. the Anglican successors of the grand 
old Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. It is more 
than seven centuries and a half since this Priory was founded 
in Clerkenwell, it is five hundred years since Wat Tyler 
set fire to it, and only a little less since its rebuilding; 
three hundred years ago Queen Elizabeth’s Master of the Revels 
converted the sacred house into a wardrobe in connection 
with the dramatic performances in which her gracious Majesty 
delighted, and here were the rehearsals held under the management 
of Edmund Tilney. The disestablished Priory was, in fact, the cradle 
of modern dramatic performances, and no wonder that Garrick tried 
his first London dress rehearsal within the Gate. I presume that 
these Knights of St. John of the nineteenth century will not be 
forgetful of the hospitable traditions of their order or of their 
ancient care for pilgrims, and, if they disestablish the Gate Tavern, 
which boasts of being the oldest in Christendom, will open the Gate 
as a club for dramatic and literary pilgrims seeking to pay their 
‘devotions at the shrine of Garrick, Samuel Johnson, and Goldsmith. 





Mr. G. H. Jones, ina new work on “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse,” 
desires for dentists what schoolmasters are looking for—a compulsory 
examination and licence to practice their profession. The school 
master complains that any person can open a school; the dentist 
says, “There is not a profession more tampered with and which 
numbers so many unqualified members in its ranks as dentistry. 
Even an amateur can style himself a dentist, if he chooses, though 
he be ignorant of the very names of teeth.” Her Majesty’s subjects 
suffer seriously on this account, as they do in the case of ill-conducted 
schools and uneducated teachers. But it seems to me that it would 
be comparatively easy for the leading dentists to form an academy of 
their own, or so extend and enlarge their present association as to 
offer the public a directory of names of qualified practitioners that 
would protect them from amateurs and experimentalists. 





I AGREE with the political critics that the forthcoming marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia 
will probably have very little influence upon diplomacy or inter- 
national affairs; but I shall look for social results. As yet we 
have learned almost nothing from Russia, though, even in matters of 
high civilisation, Russia has a good deal to teach us. There are at 
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St. Petersburg fashions of high life, there are even some industrial 
arts, and there are certainly refinements of manner and breeding 
which might, with discretion, be wrought in with the warp of English 
life and society without doing us any harm and possibly with con- 
siderable advantage. The Imperial Princess will certainly not come 
and take up her abode among us without bringing influences with 
her—nor, indeed, without bringing Russians with her. She will set the 
fashion for a season or two, and perhaps be the “rage.” ‘There will 
thenceforward be more going to and fro between St. Petersburg and 
London than heretofore, and these are reasons why I think we may 
anticipate considerable results from the event. For the alliance 
brings us into contact with a totally different race, and we shall come 
face to face with many novelties. In this respect the advent of the 
Princess Alexandra was very different. We have lived next door to 
Denmark all our days, the same blood runs in the veins of the two 
peoples, and our purely domestic habits are almost identical with 
those of our Danish neighbours. For the Princess of Wales there 
was only the easy task of becoming an Englishwoman, and for us the 
welcome task of accepting her in that character. The Grand 
Duchess Maria will not become an Englishwoman. It will take two 
or three generations to assimilate the House of Brunswick with that 
of Romanoff. But since there is an intense longing in the hearts of 
the highest class of Russians for the best forms of civilisation, there 
is something to hope and not much to fear from this marriage between 
the two families. Fame speaks highly of the Princess, and there is 
not living a finer, manlier scion of the House of Brunswick than 
the second son of Queen Victoria and the late Prince Consort. 





